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to which one has gained 


knowledge. does one enjoy this 
agreeable sensation when oné has just met 
some person sufficiently hunible-minded to 

be impressed by 4 slight show of superficial 
knowledge... 

At least, I know this is true in my own 
case, and I suppose that I am not different 
from other commonplace people—that is, 
the great mass of humanity. But I notice 
that, whenever I soar into a state of com- 
fortable complacency in regard to the extent 
of my general information, there is certain 
to come up some simple matter whereof 
I am so densely ignorant that my short- 
lived exultation gives place to mortified 
confusion. The most humiliating thing of 


Tes i 
a reasonable degree of acquaintance with the 
subject, and..that it would have been as 
easy to get out ofmy@Oimmerian darkness 
as to push aside a bamboo curtain. 

Bamboo! The word)brings me at once 
to my text; and, before display 
my knowledge, let»-me- confess how slight 
my information was only a few months ago. 
This was the way in which I happened to 
be suddenly made aware of my ignorance: 

I own a cottage’ on the sea-shore; as I do 
not desire to excite mad envy or murderous 
desires in the hearts of other scribblers, 
let me hasten ‘to istate that the cottage was 
bequeathed’ to: me iby a relative. I must 
add, it has ‘always seemed wonderful that 
anybody'should leave me anything—besides 
visiting-cards or unreceipted bills. 

For two whole years I could not. enter 
into the glory of possession, for my cottage 
was let: on a lease; but that expired: last 
spring, and I went’ to examine: my heritage. 
It cost—oh, the eyes out of my head !— 
to set the place in order, and then: house- 
furnishing became the problem. I: wanted 
the little nest to look pretty, summer-like, 
quaint, and original; but I had: a very 
moderate sum to spend, and, in spite of 
advertisements, decorations. that are hand- 
some and artistic cannot be had for a song— 
no, nor for the proceeds of many songs. 

I grew absolutely despairing over the 
impossibility of bringing my fancies and my 
finances into accord, and thought with envy 
of the ease with which a daughter of Japan 
would have arranged her dwelling. But my 
acquaintances all belonged to the Western 
hemisphere and shared my prejudice in 
favor of chairs, sofas, and beds, none of us 





all is that I feel I ought to have possessed 





having learned to squat on our heels against 
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the wall or to sleep on the floor with necks 
fitted into wooden yokes. 

I remembered with envying admiration 
the majestic emptiness of the great rooms 
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REVOLVING-TABLE, WITH SHELVES FOR BOOKS, 


in Italian villas; but.somehow, just because 
my cottage was very small, it seemed to 
require filling up: I: know this is an Irish 
bull, but. it: exactly expresses: what I mean. 

At length, when I had quite lost . heart 
and had begun to fear that I must sell 
or burn my house, else go mad from longing 
and impossible wishes, a friend fertile in 
resources,.to whose sympathy I was making 
appeal, abruptly suggested: “ Bamboo.” 

I was not only deeply impressed, but 
vexed that the idea had not occurred to 
my own mind. What I did was to smile 
doubtfully and elevate my eyebrows, for 
the suggestion came froma man, and I 
therefore felt it my duty to receive it with 
a certain degree of coolfess— masculine 
vanity requires constant checks of that sort, 
to keep it within endurable bounds. 

“T don’t know why you look at me in 
that way,” ‘persisted Amicus. “Bamboo 
makes lovely furniture. I should suppose 
you must have seen specimens; though 
actually one» would think you had never 
even heard the word.” 

“Tf you hadn’t happened to own a 
fishing-rod,;” I retorted, “I doubt if you 
would’ have known whether bamboo was 











a flower, a tree, or a mineral; and now 
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The words were sddilany viii before 
I realized what an opportunity I had given 
him to turn the tables, if he could think 
quickly enough. Actually, in my fear that 
he would ask-some point-blank question, 
even the little IT remembéred about that 
special product of nature went completely 
out of my head. I could not even recollect 
any specimen of household furniture except 
a bamboo cane which hung in my grand- 
father’s study when I was a child, and on 
which I always gazed with wondering awe 
because the family preserved a tradition that 
my own parent used to receive his thrashings 
with that lither snake-like implement. 

But my. friend ,.confessed... his.. culpable 
ignorance with so good a grace that I 
decided to admit the paucity.of;my own 
knowledge. We wondered a little, over our 
stupidity,. soothed each ‘other’s . suscepti- 
bilities by mutual conipliments, and I agreed 
to attack “an encyclopedia -without delay, 
so that I might Be able to illuminate my 
own mind and -his also. On his part, 
Amicus promised to take me into the city 
next day, to visit the furniture-shops and 
give me the benefit of “his advice—which 
he knew in advance I. would assuredly at 
first reject, however much I might incline 
toward it after mature consideration. 





TURKISH COFFEE-TABLE. 


The delightful man was even: better than 
his word, for he had discovered where: a 


I'll wager that you can’t tell) how or} lovely collection of water-colors could be 


where it grows, or anything about it.” 


seen, the work of an English artist who had 
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lately come to this country after prolonged 
wanderings in India, Japan, and China. 

With a smile as triumphant as if he had 
been the creator of the work, Amicus pointed 
to a finished picture on the wall, which bore 
the inscription “In a Bamboo Forest of 
Formosa,” addigg viciously that Formosa 
was an island off ae coast of the 
Flowery Empire, ‘ 

But I was too) much 








to snub him 
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fertile iter which snd beyond the 
bamboo-region and of the wonderful mount- 
ain-ranges which rise ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, with glittering peaks 
worn into every possible fantastic shape till 
they looked. like towers, domes, minarets, 
and monster animals as well. 

Then, having feasted our eyes and picked 
up many scraps of information, Amicus and 
I departed. He took.me to see all sorts 


as he deserved,}or even-spare time to hint } of lovely and artistic articles made out of 
that I agN vo, gE knowl- } bamboo, and I exclaimed. in ecstasy at having 


edge to be a 
The 
artist had repr fi, party journey- 
ing on horseba¢k throggh /thé forest, accom- 
panied by coolfes \e he luggage by 
means of cords a 
yokes which they wore 
their shouldems, a mi 
bearing burd wh 
traveler pron need saperi 
to any other: } 
an easy way, | \ fo. ang, ‘unaceus- — 
tomed eyes; but, with a hewly- : 
developed sp irit, of meekness.. 
strong upon me, I forel ore to © 
ask our Palit ost.whe erhe } 
spoke fro rvation only. * 

Nothing ‘Gould look “Hitre=.! 
graceful than the long feathery 
stems of the bamboos, relieved 
against. the ,intense blue of 
the sky and stretching away 
in a gradually narrowing aisle, 
picturesque enough to be the 
avenue leading to some en- 
chanted lake or palace, 

As, a set-off to. my, mistaken sympathy 
for the. coolies, I proceeded; to. wax . poetic 
and talk. blank verse about.the delight of 
wandering in ,the lovely glade at, sunset, 
But, in,my eagerness to talk well, I stumbled 
on a fresh blunder :, To wander, romantically 
about. in the shadow of the feathery net-work 
was exactly what, it, was very dangerous to 
do, the artist explained; on account of the 
malarious mists which. begin. to rise before 
nightfall inthe low-lying regions where the 
bamboo, grows in, its. full.Juxuriance. After 
this, I listened with that modesty which we 
are told becomes,a woman,,while he went 
on to, give us some. graphic descriptions of 
Formosa the beautiful and. its widely-diversi- 
fied scenery. He showed us sketches of the 


lovely picture, ‘in design apd color. 
a His 6} 


































‘ep of that fact. It was a} all my doubts and hesitations set at rest. 


I had discovered precisely the kind of fur- 

niture to make my sea-side nest comfortable, 

quaint and pretty at a,reasonable.cost. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Grimani, 





& 

efancy of 
womam could desire, to render h elling 
the délight and envy of all beliolders and 
to herself a never-ceasing joy. 

There were mantels of quaint design and 
elegant workmanship, and in odd contrast— 
since formed of the same material—filmy- 
looking curtains for windows or door-ways. 
Then came cabinets, tall clock-cases, sofas, 
divans, easy corner-chairs and hall-settees, 
easels, and the like. 
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“A Turkish coffee-table”! The very name } It is common in India, Japan, and the West 
hurried me off in fancy to Constantinople. Indies, and a few specimens are found among 
Then I fell in love with a delicious fan- the Himalayas at an altitude of twelve hun- 
screen, then a revolving-table with shelves} dred feet. A dwarf species of bamboo has 
for books, then a graceful hanging-cabinet, ; been successfully cultivated in England in 
and afterward some desirable easels, which in 
these days one must have in order to display 
one’s pet pictures or engravings. 

But I must stop; for, if I go on, I shall 
only make my paper sound like pages cut 
from a catalogue, and what I set out to do 
was to tell you about my experience in 
house-furnishing and to display my newly- 
acquired knowledge in regard to the nature 
and habits of that mysterious, graceful, and 
exceedingly useful bamboo. 

I suppose, since the botanists say so, I am 
bound to believe that bamboo belongs to the 
genus of grasses ; .butT find’ it ‘as “difficult 
to credit asthe assertion that my hair is 
composed of the same substance as my 
nails—and Iam confident that most persons 
would own to the doubt also, if they had 
the courage to emulate my frankness. 

However, naturalists count. bamboo among 
the grasses, though I-think it stands alone 
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the open air, although until late years it was 
not believed that it could exist there outside 
of a greenhouse. 
All the different varieties possess a jointed 
root-stock which ‘throws up from ten to a 
hundred stems; these usually grow as erect 
as young palms. One peculiarity of the 
bamboo is that it produces no branches 
until it has reached its full height, then 
it begins’ to throw them out in such pro- 
fusion as to form dense thickets. The stems 
TT reaeey a are jointed like those of other grasses, and 
- = Ali ULL the outside is exceedingly hard, though they 
are hollow and elastic, except at the joints, 
where they are divided by strong partitions, 
HANGING-CABINET. the thickness of these woody parts varying 
' a good deal in the different varieties. 
in its audacity of simulating trees and grow-{ The bamboo grows with a rapidity which 
ing toa height of anywhere from twenty to; almost equals that of Jonah’s gourd or 
a hundred feet. Jack’s bean-stalk, and will increase three 
There are numerous varieties of bamboo, ; or four inches in the course of a single day. 
and these are found in the tropical and } It has been known to get as thick as a man’s 
sub-tropical regions of both hemispheres. ’ wrist in six weeks, and in as many months 
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to shoot up to a height of thirty feet. ; putting together of the furniture has to be 
Malabar boasts a species which is said to } done almost wholly by hand. 
bear fruit at the end of fifteen years; but; This material is rapidly growing in pop- 
unfortunately that fructifying, like the swan’s ularity, and no wonder, since there is no 
song, is only a forerunner of death. ; limit to the handsome and artistic as well 
Of late years, the demand for bamboo} as useful articles into which it can be 
has become so great that, in order to meet } manufactured. For my own part, I cannot 
it, cultivation has become necessary. This; sufficiently congratulate myself on shaving 
is done by depositing the shoots in pits at ;} made its acquaintance. 
the close of autumn and covering them with ; - Before Amicus and I had finished our 
some two feet of water. If poles of con- ; inspection of the warehouse, my mind was 
siderable size are wanted, the scions are cut { made up, and I proceeded to furnish my 
over as fast. as they spring up. ocean eyrie from top to bottom with bamboo. 
The white Japan and Calcutta are the sorts My satisfaction has grown with each week 
most imported: into America. The Calcutta ; since I got my house in order, It is delight- 
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BED-ROOM SUITE. 


bamboo is extensively employed for the dark ; ful to have solid chairs and tables that are 
pieces in mantels and cabinets. light enough to be pushed about easily, and, 

Owing to the strength of its enamel, this } between the matting-covered floors and the 
variety is prized above any other for the man- } dainty furniture, there is a sense of coolness 
ufacture of fishing-rods. . It-is.said that a rod ; and freshness which suggests a grotto or the 
made of it will last twice as long as one of } cave of a sea-nymph or any other poetical 
Japanese bamboo, tough as it is, and the joints } retreat such as one longs for inthe summer. 
of the latter species grow so close together} The illustration of a set for a bed-chamber 
that it is difficult. to cut it to advantage. } ought to be enough to inspire any woman 
American anglers can pride themselvcson the ; who looks at it with a determination to 
fact that to-day, this country furnishes the } procure the like. She may take my word 
finest rods to be found in:the market. . They ; for it that she will possess the very beau- 
are now universally admitted to be superior ; ideal of a summer sleeping-room, and, if she 
even to those of the best English makers. likes needle-work, she can amuse herself by 

I should add that the working of bamboo } embroidering cushions to cover: the chairs 
requires skilled labor, and indeed offers a} and sofas when the autumn winds begin 
specialty to craftsmen, as the fitting and’ to suggest the need for color and warmth, 
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RANSOM’S AIMLESS JOURNEY 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


Ir was evening, nd a foot-traveler was} and he had answered them truthfully. This 
plodding wearily along a lonely road. A } was a penance he had imposed on himself; 
lonely road, perhaps, to all; and yet more } and, when he saw their scowling faces, he 
lonely to him, that day, than to anyone else. } got up very quietly and went out and on, 

The road rose and fell, now over some } and had not stopped since, except to drink 
little hill, again down in some slight valley, ; and to bathe his face at a pool and to pick 
but always on and on and on, never turning. ; up some apples that had dropped from a tree 

It would be some slight relief, the traveler ; that overhung the road. So now he would 
thought, if only it would turn. This walking { keep on until he could go no further, and 
on and on into the dim distance yonder, } then he would lie down against the fence 


with no goal at the end, would be bad 
enough at the best of times. A man likes 
to look forward, to see something he can 
strive for, if it is only a turn in the road. 

It had not been quite so bad earlier in 
the day, for he could look about him then 
and see what men were doing who had some 
share in the world’s work. Upon one side, 
on his right, where the land lay high and 
rolling, it was covered with soft green verd- 
ure. It was autumn, and he knew the 
farmers had been sowing wheat there. He 
could see it all in his mind: the steady 
stride, the handful of grain tossed up and 
about, in keeping with the step, the bag 
of seed swung from the shoulder of the 
sower; and now here were the green blades 
growing toward next year’s harvest. Ah, 
how good it must be to have part in the 
world’s work! é had had part in it once; 
but that was so long ago—no use thinking 
of that time now. 

Upon the other side, his left, the fields lay 
lower down and were browner. These were 
the meadows from which sweet-smelling hay 
had been cropped. That was brave work— 


‘to swing the scythe, to rake the hay into 


Jong windrows. Sometimes the men would 
sing at. their work; he had sung at it once. 

But now the meadows were bare and 
brown, and cattle were brewsing on them, 
gathering the aftermath. It was a good thing, 
he thought, that there was an aftermath to 
gather. But there was none for him. 

He was growing very tired now, and 


and try to go to sleep and forget. He had 
thought of a goal he would like to reach: 
in his mind, he could see the old farm-house, 
with its wide porch and pretty flowers bloom- 
ing in the door-yard; but the road was so 
long now, he would have to give it up. 

He was on the brow of a little hill now, 
and he stopped to look about him, a last 
look at the world before it got too dark. 
Now and then, he could see a light start up 
in some cottage window; and through the 
gathering dusk its shimmering gleam would 
reach out faintly toward the road, so that 
to another it might have seemed an invita- 
tion to come within the circle of light and 
comfort and homeliness that, its presence 
said, must be about it. 

Behind him, he could yet make out the 
way he had come, the long white ‘thread of 
road that ran past farm and hamlet and 
vilage; and before, the way he was yet 
to go, the same long white thread of road— 
and that, too, would pass farm and hamlet 
}and village. Behind him, and before too, 

along this road, were many happy homes, 
| he had no doubt; a>d men in them who 
{ had their share in the world’s work, and 
women who made the homes happy, and 
; merry careless children. 

The traveler’s gaze wandered off toward 
}the further distance, and then dropped 
‘ toward the little valley at his feet. Through 
its centre, went, twisting and turning, the 
; silver line of a little brook; beside’ it was 
}a cluster of buildings, a thrifty farmstead. 
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hungry. Earlier in the day, he had stopped He could make out the cattle in the fields, 
once and asked if he might do some work | the smoke curling up from the house-chim- 


for food. The people had questioned him, ; ney. There was food enough, doubtless, and 
(226) 
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a place where a tired man might rest. But } took a lighted lantern from a peg, and, as he 
no: he would not stop; and so he plodded } passed on into the stalls, flashed its light 


wearily forward, down the long hill and 
along the straight white road. 

By and by, he found himself close to the 
cluster of buildings. First, he came to a 
great comfortable-looking barn. From the 
open door came the smell of the fragrant 
hay and the warm sweet breath of the 
cattle. A man and woman came out, carry- 


ing buckets of white foaming milk. They } 


went toward the house, passing him with 
strong quick steps. A girl met them and 
took the buckets from the woman; the 
man put his down, took up some empty 
ones, and turned back toward the barn. 


The traveler’s feet were growing very ; 


tired—they would hardly carry him further ; 
ae stopped and leaned against the fence. 
“ Good-evening, friend.” 


The farmer had come toward him and | 
was speaking. The tin buckets’ clinking ; 


together made not unpleasant music, but 
sweeter far was the music of that ‘word | 
“friend.” 

Are you traveling far?” 

The answer came slow and hesitating: 

“To the end of the road.” 

“That is a long way off.” 


As he said this, the farmer drew nearer 
and looked at the stranger curiously. The . 
answer had, to the farmer’s mind, a gleam | 
of humor in it, and he was not’ averse to } 


a bit of humor at almost any time or place- 


{ full upon his companion. Then he went on, 
and, as the twin streams of milk began to 
beat rapidly upon the bottom of the bucket, 
he said to himself: 

“A clean decent-looking man—not a com- 
mon tramp, and not drunk; he’s welcome 
to a good supper and a bed here on the hay, 
if he wants it.” 

He finished milking and came out, again 
holding the lantern so that its light fell full 
upon the stranger’s face. 

‘Chores are all done now,” he said; “so 
; come on, and we'll see what we have for 
} supper.” 

“ Wait'one minute.” The man rose slowly 
;and painfully, and even more slowly and 
} painfully the words were uttered: “Let’s 
‘start fair. I have no money to pay you.” 





*T don’t keep a hotel, stranger,” answered 
the farmer, dryly. 
“But—one thing more. I am a—dis-, 


charged convict.” The face was full in the 
glare of the lantern, but it never changed 
;a muscle from the set stern expression that 
Farmer Bentford had at first taken to mean 
bodily pain. 
{ Bentford breathed out a long low whistle. 
“Whew! that’s bad,” he said, at length. 
The stranger stood silent. He had nothing 
; to say in self-defense, no case to plead. 
“Well,” the farmer resumed, with a per- 
plexed air, “that’s not a good recommenda- 


The world was dry and commonplace enough | tion, I'll admit.” Then he continued, more 
at its best, and he remembered how he had | brightly,: “But come—you’re not a convict 
started once to find the end of this same road, ; now, anyhow, but a free man like myself; 
and how tired his feet had got, he being then } and, if you’ve been wrong in the past, it’s 
but.alad. He could not but have a fellow- you that’s suffered for it, not me. So I’ve 
feeling for this traveler who was following ; no cause for complaint against you. Come 
along the same path that he had gone. along, and we'll see about that supper.’’ 

A movement from the stranger interrupted; As they neared the house, Bentford spoke 
the thought, and the farmer looked at him ; to his companion again: 

still closer. There were lines in the face; ‘Don’t say anything about—you know— 
that betokened something more than humor. } to the women. They’re cur’us, someways.” 


“Are you sick, friend?” 


Again the word that was meat’ and drink 
to him. 


“T am very ‘tired and weak.” 


4 


It was an ordinary farmer’s household into 
which this wayfarer had come. To this the 
long road had Jed at last—to cemfort and 
rest for the body at least, and to a man who 





“Ah, we can soon cure that. Come into ; called him “friend” and for whom the word 
the barn here, till I finish milking. Then } “convict” had no terror. But the women— 
we will see what medicine we have at the } would they care, when they knew? When 
house, for such troubles.” ; they did know, and looked into his face, 

The man went with him and threw him- would they see that he had suffered and 
self down upon the fresh hay. The farmer ‘tried to atone? But he would do as Bent- 
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ford had said, and not tell them now; he;som’s shoulder for an instant, and then, 
would take what was offered him, food and } satisfied by the inspection, turned again to 
rest, and, in the morning, when he was;his grain. Bentford came in and stood 
stronger, he would let them know. quietly watching, 

When it was time to separate for the; “You get along with that fellow well, 
night, the guest had made so good an} Ransom, It’s not everyone he’ll let touch 
impression upon Farmer Bentford that the | him on short acquaintance.” 
latter repented of the hesitancy he had | “T guess there’s nothing bad about him. 
displayed upon finding that the man had; We are good friends already,” and he put 
been a convict, and, to atone for it, had a} his hand caressingly upon the horse’s neck. 
bed made ready in the house, instead of in The horse turned and laid his nose against 
the barn, as at first intended. ; Ransom’s shoulder as before, as though in 

During the evening, Bentford had skill- } answer. 
fully guided the talk into such channels; “Mebbe it’s easier for you to make friends 
as would not prove embarrassing, and thus } than ’tis for some,” said Bentford. 
the aspect of the country and the prospects; “Hain’t had much chance to find out, 
for fair or foul weather received more than ; lately,” returned the other, dryly. 
due attention. The man had given his name} He was beginning to feel the influence 
as Ransom—George Ransom; and when the } of his environment, and to think that the 
farmer’s wife had said that she “didn’t } world was a more cheerful place, perhaps, 
know of any Ransoms hereabouts,” and had } than it had seemed last night. 
asked which way he was from, Ransom, in; He kept on with his work until the farmer 
answer to a warning glance. from Bentford,; was through feeding. After breakfast, he 
had replied: “From up Columbus way,” } returned at once to the’ stables, while Bent- 
and then had fallen into a taciturn silence | ford lingered a moment to speak with his 





that precluded further questioning. wife. 

When the morning dawned, it was such} “Well, what do you think of him, Marthy? 
a one as should bring hope and courage ; Seemsa handy sort of fellow round the barn.” 
to tired human hearts. A crisp autumn “T don’t know, Joel,” answered the woman, 
morning, with thin clear air, through which ; slowly. ‘‘ Does he want to stay here?” 
the smoke from chimneys here and there | “ He’s lookin’ for a job,” the farmer replied, 
curled straight up into the pure ether; and } equivocatingly. ‘I need a hand for a while 
above, a clear blue sky upon which no cloud yet. It’s crowded me a little to keep up with 
could be seen. | the work since Bill left, but I did think I'd 
Ransom rose early and made acquaintance ; get along now without another.” 
with the bright: tin basin and clean coarse} “Yes, I know you need a hand, Joel. 
towels at the pump. Then, seeing his host | There’s a good bit of work to be done yet, 
at. work about the barn-yard, he joined him } before. winter.” 
there. Sleek comfortable-looking cattle were | “This fellow seems handy ’bout the stock,” 
browsing at a stack of fodder. Calves, colts, } said the farmer. 
pigs, poultry, and all the concomitants of a; “What account does he give of himself? 
well-stocked farm-yard were ready for the ; Is he used to farm-work?” 
morning ration that the farmer was eving “Well, that’s just it. I guess he can do 
out with a generous hand. He nodded pleas- ; the work, Marthy; but, you see—” 
antly to Ransom, and the latter passed on} ‘See what, Joel?” 
into the stables. The horses were crunching; ‘Why, you see—now, don’t be too hard 
their grain and whinnying in a satisfied way. {on the man, Marthy—you see, he’s an 
It was a long time since Ransom had had } escaped convict.” 
to do with horses; but he liked them once,} “An escaped convict, Joel?” 
and they liked him. “No—did I say that? I meant a dis- 

He went into the stalls, picked up the; charged convict.” 
brush and curry-comb from the rack, and} ‘“That’s almost as bad. From where 
commenced work upon the nearest one, The ; Joel?” The woman was pale and trembling, 
horse bent his fine neck around and looked } but she tried to speak with a steady voice. 
at him carefully, put his nose against Ran-: ‘“ He’s from Columbus, I guess. But what’s 
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the matter, Marthy? You ain’t scared, be; Both men were silent for a minute, and 
you?” }then Ransom went on, in a slow unimpas- 
“No, no, Joel; only it started me a little.” < sioned way, as if he were speaking by rote: 
“Because, if you feel that way, we won’t; “I was married. We had one child— 
talk about it any more. I hain’t said any- a little girl. I found some letters one day. 
thing to him, and can just let him go on,}She had hid them from me. There had 
you know.” | been someone before me—she had loved 
“T don’t feel that way, Joel; and, if every- ; ‘him, and had kept the knowledge from me. 
one just let him go on, maybe he'd have to; He wrote her again, after we were mar- 
be a convict again.” | ried, and tried to get her away from me. 
“That's jest as true as can be, Marthy.} I hunted him as I would a wolf, and killed 
If he don’t have any chance to work and him as I would a dog.” He stopped a 
be honest, he’s jest got to go wrong again.” } little, as though waiting for his companion 
“Well, do just what you think best, Joel.. i to speak, then went on as before: : 
But,” in a lower voice, “don’t tell this to; “I never went home again. I wrote her, 





Hester, whether he stays or not.” 

“That’s jest what I asked him not to tell 
you, and I ’most wish I hadn’t told you ; 
myself; but a man can’t keep things from } 
his wife.” 

With that, Bentford went out to the stables 


and sent a deed for the little farm—where 
I had thought we should be so happy. 
I was tried, convicted, and sentenced. I have 
} served my time out, and now am here. That 


i is all.” 


Joel Bentford was a good man, a deacon 


again, where he found Ransom just finishing ; in the church, an upholder of the command- 
his self-appointed task. As he replaced the } ment “Thou shalt not kill,” and a believer 
tools upon the rack, he asked if he could ; in the justice of the laws. But he was a 
help with anything else, as part payment human being, and he knew his own avenging 





for his lodging. 
“Nothing this morning, I guess, but what 
I can ’tend to.” 
“Then I might as well be moving on.” 
“Where to, Ransom ?” 


“ Only where I told you last night—the end ' 


of the road,” Ransom answered, with a mourn- 
_ ful smile, and his eye once more followed the 
long white thread away into the distance. 

“And where then, Ransom?” 

“Another road, I suppose, after that.” 

“Come, now—you’re too good a man for 
that sort of thing. Suppose you stay here 
with me awhile.” * 

“What! you want me, a convict, to stay 
here with you?” 

“Never mind that, That’s all over now. 
T’ll give you a good place, and pay you fair 
wages while you stay. You see, I need a 
hand.” 


“But I haven’t told you all. 
know what I did.” 





And Farmer Bentford waved his ; 
arm, with a just pride, toward the broad | 
. fields about them. 


;hand would move quickly and surely if— 
But. there was no such hidden romance - 
between him and Marthy. She was a 
widow, just laying off her weeds, when he 
had met and married her; and he had 
never been troubled by unwholesome fancies 
and jealousies about his predecessor. And 
he had taken Martha’s little daughter into 
his house and home as his very own, and 
given to both of them the wholesome love 
and protection of an honest man’s heart. 

“Tt is a sad thing to have the taking 
of a man’s life on one’s conscience, Ransom. 
But twenty years is a long time for the 
punishment of a single deed; and, now that 
you have suffered the punishment that the 
law prescribed, it is not for me to add any- 
thing to it. My offer stands good, if you 
want to try it.” 

So Ransom began his new life. Bentford 
never in any way referred again to what 


{had passed between them, nor did he again 
You don’t } speak with his wife about the past history 


of the new hand. Ransom fell easily into 


“T can guess it was something pretty bad,” ; the routine of life at the farm, and was soon 


said his companion, dryly. 
get sent up twenty years for nothing.” 
“T killed a man.” 


“Whew !” said the farmer. And “I won’t ' valuable acquisition. 


“A man don’t } treated with the easy familiarity that exists 


between the members of rural households. 
The new hand soon proved himself a 
He liked to Gare for 


tell Marthy that!’ was his instant thought. : the stock and to keep the stables and yards 
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clean and neat. He was at work early and | wife’s peace of mind. He imagined that 
late, and what was lacking in practice and }she had not been altogether happy with 
knowledge of farm methods was more than ; her first husband. She had always been 
made good by his faithful attention to the ; reticent about the circumstances of that first 
details of his work. Bentford every day saw } ; Marriage, entered into when she was only 
himself repaid for the kindly impulse that | a girl, and Bentford had always respected 
had moved him to offer a helping hand to; that reticence, because he felt that there 
this fellow-creature. Yet there was one were sorrowful memories behind it. Yet 
slight cloud upon his satisfaction, in the fact } for the mere whim of a woman, albeit that 
that his wife never seemed quite at ease in woman was his wife, he could not make 
Ransom’s presence. He would notice her | }up his mind to send Ransom on into the 
watching his face in a furtive uneasy way; | ' world, to begin his battle again alene. He 
she would start when their eyes chanced to | had begun to feel toward him as though 
meet, and sometimes she seemed to avoid him. } he were a younger brother who had erred 
Bentford was the more uneasy at this, as he } and repented and had come to him for 
feared Ransom might notice it and attribute | comfort and encouragement, and he must 
it to her knowledge of his former history, as } not withhold them. 

he, Bentford, did himself. And he had made | Thus matters went on through the autumn 
up his mind that, having accepted Ransom } and winter. Bentford noticed uneasily that 


‘as a man entering upon a new and better ; his wife avoided Ransom more and more; 


life, it was only right that any recollection and, as if to make amends for this, Hester, 
of the past should be apparently blotted out. } her daughter, seemed to try the more to 
For almost twenty years, he had known ; make him feel at ease and to look to his 
Martha as a brave, charitable, Christian } comfort. And he thought that Ransom felt 
woman, and he was sorry now to see this } these changes, as now he would sit quite 
evidence of her distrust. ° ; still through a whole evening, speaking only 
Although he had thought it best never} when first spoken to, and studying often 
to refer to the subject again, he at last} the faces of these two women as if to 
broke through his determination. | discover their feelings toward him, or, as 
“T am afraid, Marthy,” he said, “that } Bentford thought, to determine if they were 
you can’t quite make up your mind that still suspicious of him as a convict. 
a man may have been in state’s prison and | Mrs. Bentford’s appeal to her husband 


yet be honest after he comes out.” } having proved of no avail, as time passed 
Mrs. Bentford hesitated a little before she she determined herself to persuade Ransom 
answered : to leave the farm. She had never before, 


“TI ’most wish we hadn’t kept him here, ' during the whole of her married life, tried 
Joel.” ; to keep any knowledge of her actions from 
“Why, wife, we couldn’t have a better } her husband, or to do anything against his 
hand; and you know you agreed with me | will. So it was with a timid heart that she 


that we ought to give him a chance.” ; seized upon his absence from the farm to 
“Yes, I know. But I am afraid he will} speak with Ransom. 
bring us trouble.” “George,” she said, using the familiar 


“T declare, Marthy, I believe you’re get- Christian. name by which they were all 

ting nervous,” said Bentford, half laughing. } aecnatomed to address him, “don’t you 

“Ransom has seen trouble enough, poor think you could do better for yourself than 
fellow, to last his life out. He don’t want {to stay here any longer?” 

any more, for himself nor nobody else.” “Do you mean that you don’t want me 
“Well, I wish he hadn’t come here,” to stay here any longer?” 

$ 

; 


Mrs. Bentford concluded, with unreasoning; ‘“Yes—I suppose I might as well say the 


insistence. truth about it.” 

Farmer Bentford was not made easier in} “Are you afraid of me because I have 
mind by this conversation. He did not} been in prison?” 
believe much in intuitions, and so his wife’s; “Iam afraid of you—yes; but not because 


fears did not shake his confidence in Ransom of that. You look like someone that—died 
at all. But he did care very much for his ‘a good many years ago.” 
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“Are you sure he died?” path to the door. The door stood half open, 
The woman answered ina slow mechanical | and, with his hand on the knocker, the 
way, as if repeating a lesson she had taught { stranger paused at the sense of something 
herself: ; unfamiliar in the silence about the place. 
“They told me it was the same as if he | He dropped the knocker gently, pushed the 
had died. They said I could do just as if} door open a little farther, and went within. 
he were dead. I didn’t mean to do anything } People were moving about with slow quiet 
wrong, and you must go away now, and} steps. Bentford stood there, older, bent, sad 
never let Joel know.” | of face now. He looked at the stranger 
“Yes, Martha—it is just the same as if} sharply, then nodded and reached out his 
I were dead, to you. I didn’t mean to come } hand. 
back and trouble you. I didn’t: know you ; “ Back again, are you, at last?” 
were here. I didn’t know where you were.; “Yes. I have something to say to you, 
I meant to go back and look at the old place, ; and I have come a long way to say it.” 
and then to go on away. It’s queer, ain’t it, “Tt will wait, won’t it, Ransom? My 
I should come here?” ; wife is in there, dying,” and Bentford 
“Yes, it is queer. But you'll go now, } nodded sadly toward a half-closed door. 
won’t you?” “What? What is that, Bentford? Dying, 
“But the girl, Martha—she’s mine, you} do you say? She is dying?” 











know.” | He spoke with a husky eagerness that 
“Oh! you wouldn’t tell her what her} made Bentford look at him still more 
father did, would you?” closely. 


“Nor why he did it, Martha?” ; “T must see her, Bentford,” Ransom con- 
“You had no reason to. I was true and | tinued, quickly, “Tt is her I must. tell now, 
honest to you.” not you.” 
They stood silent awhile, looking stend- “Why, man, what ails you? Are you 
fastly at each other. Then the man said: } crazy, Ransom ” 


-“T’ll go away, Martha.” “No, no, not crazy. Let me see her, 


“When?” Bentford, just one minute—then you shall 
“To-night.” know all.” 
“No.” ford so that he moved with Ransom toward 


When Bentford returned, he was greatly ; the sick-room, Hester was sitting beside the 
surprised to hear of Ransom’s determination } bed ; but, at a glance from Ransom, Bentford 
to leave. In answer to his questions, Ran- motioned her away. The invalid opened her 
som only said he “thought maybe his wife } eyes and gazed at the two men. 
and baby would be looking for him,” which “Do you know him, Marthy?” asked 
Bentford interpreted as meaning that his } Bentford, tenderly. “He says he has some- 
reasons were his own, and that he should thing he must say to you.” 
keep them to himself. ; “Yes, I know him,” she said)’ Then, 

Ten years more went by at the Bentford } looking at Ransom very steadily: “Tell him 
farm. Hester grew into a staid and prim } now; I have tried to, but I couldn’t.” 
old maid. Mrs. Bentford, always quiet, grew | “No, no, Martha. I came to tell him, 
more reserved, and, to her husband, seemed } but I can’t now. I only want you to forgive 
to take on again the manner of the early } me now, for I know that I wronged you at 
years of their marriage. Bentford himself} the beginning. = 
changed little, except that he grew older,; “Yes, youdid. But I wronged you after- 
as we all will with the lapse of years. ; ward, and so we must forgive each other.” 

Again it was an autumn evening; again | Bentford stood looking from one to the 
a lonely figure came down the long road. ; other, in amazement. 

But this time the traveler came on steadily,; “Tell him,” said the woman to Ransom, 
as one with a purpose before him. Straight ; and so he did. He told the whole miserable 
to Farmer Bentford’s door he came, as one | story of love and jealousy and of his own 
familiar with the way; on past the great ; crime, and then, when he had come to them, 
barn, in at the little gate, steadily on up the’ ten years before, he had known his wife at 


3 
> 
“And you won't tell Joel?” : Something in his manner impressed Bent- 
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once. 
him, and so had staid. But she did know 
him, and, believing that her duty then was 
wholly to Bentford, had sent him away. 
Then he told how, in the years that 
followed, a great bitterness had grown up 
in his heart, against the man who had 
usurped his place; and, as he thought of 
him in his home, happy, contented, respected, 
he ‘had determined to come back and spoil 
his fool’s-paradise by telling him the truth. 
He had come in at the door with that 
purpose; but, when he found her dying— 


But he thought she would not know ; 





wn 





who had been the wife of both, but soon 
would be the wife of no man—his anger 
had given place to a great longing to be 
forgiven. 

And, when he had said this, he went out 
very quietly, and again on and on along 
the long white thread, toward the end of 
the road, alone. But not more alone than 
was Joel Bentford; for, when the night had 
enfolded and hid beneath its sombre mantle 
the road and the farmstead alike, the spirit 
that for thirty years had borne the burden 
of a hidden wrong had gone on too, alone. 








SYMBOLIC. 


BY GUINEVERE. 


Tuey drift down the hall together 
To the music’s ebb and flow, 
Her bright head daintily drooping, 
Her fair girlish face aglow. 
And I, standing here in the shadow, 
While they whirl on in the light, 
Hear a dirge in Les Violettes’ measures, 
And bury a hope to-night. 


A hope I was mad to cherish! 
He was ever an honest friend ; 
But ah! I was blind with passion— 
I could not foresee the end. 
But now, with a clearer vision, 
I reckon the bitter cost, 
And read in their radiant faces 
The happiness I have lost. 





I know they are wholly blameless, 
And mine is a common fate; 
I have not the need for vengeance, 
I have not the right to hate. 
I can only return in silence 
To the old accustomed place, 
With the mantle of pride wrapped about me 
And society’s mask o’er my face. 


But, despite the wisdom of worldlings, 
A strange thought is with me to-night, 
As I stand here in the darkness, 
While they drift by in the light: 
Love’s light will illumine her future 
With a radiance akin to supernal, 
While I, from the gloom of the night, 
Walk on through a shadow eternal. 





THE LAST FAINT TRACE OF SUMMER. 


BY ARTHUR E. 


SMITH. 


THE last faint trace of summer 
O’er the landscape now we see; 
The flowers upon the meadows, 
That once were fair to see, 
Like the purple mists of morning, 
They vanish silently. 
Like withered flowers my heart, love, 
Since you have gone from me. 


No more the water-lilies 
Will fringe the silvery lake, 
For summer fair is leaving, 
And autumn’s in her wake. 





The little brooklet ever 
Sings a mournful melody, 

And my heart sings the self-same song, love, 
Since you have gone from me. 


Sometime again the summer 
Will come to bless the land, 
And the flowers and birds wiil waken 
At her divine command ; 
Like the summer will you come, love, 
To one who is waiting for thee? 
Or, like a joy that is gone, love, 
Will you never come back to me? 








JACKY AND THE PRINCESS. 
A LOVE-STORY. 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 147, 


CHAPTER V. She was too near-sighted to see the 
my HE time between sunset trouble in his face, but called out, with 
% and dark, that evening, ‘the familiarity of her age and position, 
was spent by Jacky | in greeting to Jacky: 

roaming aimlessly about | “Ts dat you, chile? Bless yo’ heart, I said 
in the waste open fields ; you’d come ‘long home dis last evenin’, fo’ 
between Major Oldmol- } you go’way. Here’s yo’ supper, honey—good 
distone’s and the house } ’nuff for any king hisself, an’ le’ me see you 
which was his home for ; eat hearty. ‘Tf it’s de las’, I’ll make it de 
one more night. There ; bes’,’ I say ter myse’f, an’ ’tain’t likely you'll 
was in his heart a great : come ’cross much cookin’ as good, in dat 
bitterness ; the old inar- } ’way-out place you goin’ to. I knows where 
: ticulate outcry against } ; you been, Mister Jacky—ole Hey knows. 
fate, the appeal—dumb } ; Folks say young love leaves mo’ meat to 
and quivering with an- ; sarve ole appetite; but don’t you let it spite 
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guish—to nature, which seems at such crises 
so insensible, to a blank heaven and a stone- 
hard earth. God seemed very far off from 
him then; and with Jacky, who had always 


said his prayers and followed persistently his } 


scant religious teaching, this added no little 
to his trouble. A chill had come over his 
faith and hope—and over his shivering 
body, too—ere he turned at last, wearily, 
mechanically, homeward. 

He went straight into the room where 
the old, old lady told him long ago, that 
very night she died? that he must never 
disgrace his “‘good and honorable” name. 
He thought of it now, bitterly recalling it 
in connection. with Major Oldmoldistone’s 
late scornful words. The room was nearly 
bare of furniture now; the big bed, the 
clothes-press, the chest, were all gone, and 
only a table and some chairs remained. 
There was a bright fire in the fire-place, 
however, and before it the table set with 
a supper for one, warm, tempting, and 
bountiful. And hovering near by—with 
expectation in her eyes, and mingled pride, 


grief, and joy on her face—stood gray- | 
haired, sturdy, black Aunt Betty. For } 


years, she had been all that Jacky had 
known of mother, housekeeper, and home 
friend. 


yo’ eatin’. You’s goin’ ter seek yo’ fort’n, 

rec’ lect, an’ earn dat pretty one who'll be wait- 
; in’ ’ginst you come back a rich gen’leman wid 
yo’ ca’ige an’ par an’ gole money showerin’ 

round. So jest eat away. ‘No fair fight on 
empty stomach,’ as de ole sayin’ say.” 

Poor Jacky! Every word was an uncon- 
scious insult to his dead hopes; but he 
made out to thank her with tolerable steadi- 
ness, and sat down at the table. He had 
been terribly wounded and shocked by that 
scene in the garden. He was very pale, 
heavy-eyed, pathetic-looking, in his sharp 
young half-realized grief, which wore that 
aspect of finality that no previous expe- 
rience had taught him yet to look beyond. 
All the pleasant part of his old life seemed 
cut off short, or torn from him bleeding like 
a mutilated limb; the new life was now 
blank and uninviting, though it must be 
begun and faced to-morrow as if nothing 
had happened. It was not that his boyish 
love for the Princess had been crossed 
and denied—not this that hurt the worst. 
Indeed, that was almost lost to sense in the 
major’s cruel words, the taunts as to his 
position, the brutal insultingly-spoken truth 
about his dead father, It was the major’s 
words and looks and tones that fancy repeated 


so torturingly now. 
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He drank with feverish thirst the tea} yes, 1 knows’em. But I’ve seed de time— 
Aunt Betty poured for him; but alas! the} an’ I’m only seventyfive, come nex’ Easter 
biscuit and cake, the broiled chicken and }—I’ve seed myse’f when mo’ money was 
damson jam, that she had scraped together | handled in dis ole house ’en de major kin 
and prepared with loving care, were as} borrer an’ beg an’ cheat people out’n in two 
palatable as sawdust to him just then; three year. An’ my ole mammy uster tell me 
though he made a show of eating for her ' many a time ’bout her young days, when silver 
sake. And Aunt Betty hovered near, chat- t wasn’t no mo’ ’count ’n tin in de fam’ly— 
tering away meanwhile of his brilliant } bein’so much layin’ round. An’ dat ole lady 
future and someday return, with allusions what died in dis room wo’ her silks an’ satins 
sly and quaint to the supposed understanding } an’ gole chains an’ dimon’ rings, day in an’ 
between himself and the Princess, who would } out. You not good ’nuff! Fo’ Gawd, chile, 
be ready for him then, and to the wedding- } dat makes me mad! me knowin’ for Gospel 
supper, which—if it pleased God to spare true, from my mammy an’ grandmammy, how 
her—she hoped to cook. Jacky listened yo’ fam’ly, ’way ’long in de back generations 
some time to the foolish loving old soul, } in ole England, where dey come from—we 
but it was too much at last for flesh end all’s fam’ly rode in dey gole coaches an’ six, 
blood to stand. He pushed back his chair; an’ was all lords an’ dukes, when Olemol’- 
with something between a laugh and a sob. ; stones went wid po’ white trash.” 

“Oh, hush, for mercy’s sake!” he said,; “Yes, but that was a long time ago, and 
pantingly. ‘“There’s no such good time} nobody remembers it now,” said Jacky, dis- 
ever coming for me, Aunt Betty. Nobody } mally, repeating almost the Princess’s very 
will be waiting for me like that. Nobody words to himself; then, struek with the 
cares for me or wants me back—but you.” } comicality of it all, of Aunt Betty’s high 

“What!” cried she, aghast at his words } } pretensions contrasted with his present 
and tone—her pretty romance-fabric, dear ; almost pauper condition—a mere daily 
to Aunt Betty’s heart as to any white lady’s ; laborer, as he must be—seeing the absurdity, 
in the land, most rudely shaken. “What! ; he burst out laughing, though from a sore 
don’t she keer nothin’ ’t all bout you, arter} heart. The major was right. He had been 
what I seen o’ dat talkin’ an’ walkin’ sence a presuming fool and been fitly served, he 
you was so high? Don’t you b’lieve dat, ; told himself—feeling the pain none the less, 
chile. Gals is mighty cur’us an’ skittish, : however. Then he laughed again, and cried 
an’ jest you ax her agin.” ; a little, and hugged the old black aunty 

“No use,” groaned Jacky, his face in his | as when he was a smal] shaver six years old, 
hands, “ She doesn’t care much; and, if | greatly to her astonishment—a clasp that 
she did, the major would never think me | made her rheumatic bones fairly ache. 
any fit match for her.” “Bless your dear good heart, Aunt Betty,” 


Whereat Aunt Betty cried out, in great} he said, “you will love me always, anyhow. 
wrath: “No fit match? Id like to know 
de reas’n why. Is it money dey’s arter?} by me, and tell me all about my own people 
It don’t make gentlefolk, nohow; but you} in those old times.” 
kin make ’nuff o’ dat.” Aunt Betty, nothing loath, sat down by 

“Tt isn’t all the money,” said Jacky, } his side on a lower seat, as she insisted on 
fretfully ; “though I don’t expect ever to through principle, and talked on this most 
make any, or be anything but a poor devil— } congenial theme. She told Jacky all she 
a nobody—all my days. It isn’t the money; {remembered and had heard of the Treu- 
I’m not good enough, anyway.” { nina: of those dead-and-gone people by 

“Not good ’nuff?” screamed Aunt Betty, whose names. the old great-grandmother had 
in a rage. “Isn’t you a Treunis, an’ good } called himself. She told of that same old 
as de best of ’em? Dey’s crazy —sho! ; lady’s son, of vaguely splendid memory— 
Some folks gits ’bove deyselves since de war, | “Ole Marser,” Jacky’s grandfather; of 


Don’t let’s talk any more of—them. Sit here 








what’s turned mos’ everything hind part} Jacky’s father and uncles when they were 


*fore. Ain’t we all’s blood as high, an’ we } young and happy and innocent, before they 
all’s fam’ly as ’ristocratic, as any dey is in } fell into the various evil ways that led them 
Virginny? It’s all ’cause you’s po’—ah, 


to ruin. 
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Distance in time lent enchantment to | ransacking its shelves and corners thoroughly. 
Aunt Betty’s view; the more traditional her } “No chance of finding anything there,” he 
love, the more splendor did she describe, as ; murmured; but, while speaking the words, 
Jacky shrewdly guessed and smiled at. But; moved by an impulse singularly strong, he 
the gold, the silver, rich furniture, jewels, ; went to the cupboard-door and opened it. 
that she told of, roused in him a new and Inside were three shelves, dusty and strewed 





vivid curiosity. ; with various odds-and-ends of rubbish that 
“Aunt Betty,” he said, suddenly, at last,; he had overhauled a hundred times. He 
“what became of all those things?” ? gazed a moment, half turned away, then 


“Law, Marse Jacky, chile, who kin tell 
dat? Dey’s all clean gone, most on ’em 
long ’fore you was bawn. We’s been gittin’ 
po’er all de time. Marse Jack—yo’ par— 


: went back, mounted a chair, and, reaching 
up carefully, felt inside the top of the door- 
frame. There was a little hidden shelf just 
above the door, clean out of sight, and on 
sole de silver spoons an’ de Indy chany an’ ; that shelf—something thick-coated with dust. 
all de furn’cher what fetch any price. Even; With tingling fingers and a shudder of 
yo’ mar’s weddin’-ring, dat sho’ly oughter awe, as one who disturbs the dead, he drew 
been kep’ for you, he made ’way wid dat; it out to the light at last—only a little 
too—po’ feller! Dey ain’t nothin’ lef’ you, } pasteboard box, tied about with a string. 
honey, worf takin’ for a keepsake—nothin’ Aunt Betty clapped her hands and thanked 
*t all.” her stars and looked on, open-mouthed with 
“But didn’t old grandma have some little ; curiosity ; while Jacky, somewhat awe-struck 
things of her own?” asked Jacky. at this quick answer to his wish and very 
“Nothin’ did I find, high nor low—fo’ ; curious himself withal, cut the cord and 
Gawd,” said Aunt Betty, impressively, “but ; opened the box. 
some wored-out clo’es. You see, chile,’twas! Now, what did he find in it? the reader 
Mammy Sukey uster wait on yo’ gran’ma will perhaps ask here, with possibly greater 
fo’ de war, an’ I was cook an’ mighty little ; expectation than will be answered. It was 
in de house, An’ one day, endurin’ de war- ; nothing of much money-value, I will say 
time, when you was little boy, when every-} at once. Had it been different—a box of 
body was a-fussin’ one side or t’other an’ } gold-pieces, a set of diamonds, title-deeds 
hidin’ things ’way from de soldiers, Mammy ; to some great estate, something that had 
Sukey say to me, she say: ‘ Well, I done; straightway set Jacky on a pinnacle in the 
hide some o’ mistis’ things where nobody’ll } major’s estimation and made the Princess 
never diskiver ’em.’ But she never tole me} easy of access—the whole nature and pur- 
where she hide ’em so close, an’ when she} pose of this story had been changed, or 
died, in a sorter fit, so sudden an’ never} perhaps the writing of it never begun. 
speakin’ a word, nobody never knowed ’bout; But the box contained that which did 
dem things. Yo’ gran’ma was cracked, po’ } exercise, nevertheless, no little influence of 
creeter, an’ knowed no mo’n a baby. Arter} another sort on Jacky’s future; and this 
she die, I looked good; but ’twasn’t no use. } scene and the finding of it I have therefore 
Why, honey, I even ripped up de feather- ; described, In it, wrapped carefully in sep- 
bed, an’ all dat trouble for nothin’.” arate bits of paper, were two rings of small 
“Well, it could not have been anything } size and value, one of plain gold much worn 
worth much,” said Jacky; but, even as he } away, one set with tiny discolored pearls, 
spoke, he looked keenly around the room.;a point-lace collar or tucker, yellow and 
Where had the mysterious valuak!es been ; falling to shreds, a silver thimble, pricked 
hidden? A sudden desire to find some} into holes, and a small, very quaint, very 
token, some pledge, of that past and to} ancient-looking silver cup. Pathetically 
him rather doubtful family splendor of} poor little treasures, judged by any outer 
which he had just heard, some sign of standard of value, but most richly suggestive 
former gentle condition, seized on Jacky } to Jacky; sacred, of keenest lovingest interest 
then and there, as never before. ; all, but most so of any the silver cup, in that 
The only suggestive hiding-place in the; it was unmistakably that very pledge and 
room was a closet or cupboard in the wall, } token which his heart had just been craving. 
and this he had often used himself of late, : Small, heavy, and dark from age, of Old- 
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World workmanship and most curiously long ago, with what Aunt Betty had told 
chased, it had graven on one side this this very night—even half-fanciful though 
inscription: “John Lyon Treunis, christened } that might be—it formed an intangible yet 
Easter Day, yeare of grace 1673. His god- | precious heritage that, please God, he would 
mother, Ladye Jane Treunis, her gift.” And, ; never disgrace. 

underneath, a coat of arms the Treunis | The thimble and lace tucker he gave to 
coat of arms, of course, as Jacky realized ; Aunt Betty, as her share of their common 
with a start. He had never heard of any ; heir-looms; the two rings and the cup 
such family right or inheritance before; {he stored reverently away with the modest 
and now, with mingled awe, pleasure, and } luggage for his journey, resolving never to 
New-World sense of amusement, gazed upon } part with them. And they went with him 
it. It was very bare of any common heral-} next morning, when the last good-bye was 
dic devices. Four swords were lapped into ; spoken to Aunt Betty and old Mr. Hydeman, 
a square frame, with handle of one to point; his two best—and, it would appear, his 
of another, within which was pictured a hand, } only—friends, and he started westward, bent 
brawny and muscular, in the act of throwing ; on seeking, as the old speech so quaintly 
away, from’ finger-tips outstretched reject-} words it, his fortune. 

ively, a skull; and above was the motto, in 
old English letters: “ Not by thys wounde.” CHAPTER VI. 

That was all. Suggestive yet puzzling to} SEVERAL years slipped away after Jacky’s 
one who, like Jacky, had not the connecting ; departure, and the Princess heard nothing 
traditional clue to enlighten him further.; frum him except once or twice, when she 
Whatever triumph of chance or fate or’ accidentally saw old Mr. Hydeman and heard 
heroism over death and despair it com-} that his protégé was doing pretty well and 
memorated, whatever service to king or} making a living, if no more. 
country in days of old, whatever brave; The Princess tried to nurse her faint flame 
defense of the founder’s own life or rescue { of daughterly love, but it waned and faded 
of another’s, who can say? It is doubtless} in spite of her, as the years went by; for 
recorded to this day amid hundreds of others } as the major’s ugly traits of character grew 
in its proper place, and might be found with } stronger and uglier with age, the slight tie 
its attached legend, date, and name; but } of congeniality between them became weaker. 
I know no more than Ihave here told.} A fruitful source of discord was the fact that 
Discovered now at this turning-point, this } she persistently rejected two or three offers 
crisis, of Jacky’s life, its effect on him was, } of marriage which the major considered good. 
from the first taking in, deep and indelible. } One day, after one of their quarrels. thus 
Its singular fitness to himself just now } brought about, he said to her: “There must 
seemed fatalistic, supernatural, God-given. ; be some reason that you’re keeping back, for 
He too had been threatened with a sort} all this confounded obstinacy. Maybe you 
of death, the death of hope and healthy } are still hankering after that beggar I drove 
aspiration; he too would triumph over it, } away from here.” 
cast away the figurative skull, say to his} “What do you mean?” asked the Princess, 
life, his heart, his coming future: “Not by ; first starting as if struck, then drawing herself 
thys wounde.” up haughtily. 

In his thrilling re-warmed young veins,} “Oh, you know very well what and who 
the blood leaped up to recognize its kindred | I mean, miss,” snarled the major. “I wish 
| 
; 











with that which this old symbolic picture } I’d found it out a year or two sooner: there’s 
proved to have been once undoubtedly brave ; no telling what sort of talk went on between 
and gentle and true. ’Twas a voice from the} you and that Treunis—while I, like a fool, 


past that spoke to him, through the dead dust } was giving you credit for some lady-like taste 
of full two hundred years, through sin and its ' and behavior.” 

inevitable shame and loss, as from some far; She looked at him strangely, steadily, for 
dim height of goddness and honor down to} some seconds, in silence; and her beautiful 
his present low estate: “Live, and die not— ; eyes, no longer wanting in woman’s most — 
by this wound.” Taken in connection with sensitive feeling and depth, abashed even 
what his great-grandmother had said to him i the major’s coarseness. Then she walked out 
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ot the room, still very erect and haughty ; | children that are not very bad and don’t 
but, the moment the door was closed behind ;} know very much. I would rather sew, if 
her, she turned crimson, pressed her hands ;} I knew how well enough; but—?” 
to her face, and burst into tears. “Go home with me,” said her cousin, 
But, as the major’s constitution, worn out} Mr. Edgar Sterne—who was blasé and 
by various gentleman-like amusements, could } gray-haired at thirtyseven, and who had 
not last forever, he finally sickened with a} fallen in love with the Princess when he 
low fever and died, leaving his daughter } first came from Washington to attend her 








almost as poor as Mr. John Treunis had left 
his son. And this fact was not the only 
point of resemblance between the two men, 
whose lives some people might pronounce 
hardly unequal in worth and value. 

When the Princess was made aware that 
her father’s efforts to keep up the Oldmoldi- 
stone dignity had resulted in heavy debts, 
the payment of which ate up with wonderful 
rapidity her whole supposed fortune, she was | 
astonished. The major’s guiding principle— 
that “good blood” entitles its possessor to} 
whatever he wants, without the trouble of 
working or paying for it, and that the prac- 
tice of any convenient dishonesty is a right 
belonging to all “first families” in Virginia 
or out of it—had not been impressed upon 
her, I’m afraid, as it should have been; 
or perhaps her low taste and queer ideas } 
on various subjects rendered his precepts 
and example useless, after all. For, when 
her lawyer told her he thought certain 
claims might be put aside and something 
saved thereby for herself, she said “No” 
very resolutely, gave up every cent without 
a murmur, and began to look about her— 
as Jacky had done—for some means to gain 
a livelihood. 

Her chance seemed a very slim one, 
She was not very well educated, for these 
advanced and cultured times—indeed, was 
sadly ignorant, I am afraid, though every 
inch a gentlewoman. She had never been 
taught to work, or to live on little; she 
had no distinct plan of life, no theory of 
woman’s independence, no knowledge of the 
world. She was old-fashioned, and perhaps 
benighted, in many things; but she was 
brave and honest and faithful, read her 
Bible—not after the major’s example, either 
—and said her prayers regularly for herself 
and one other, and was true as steel to her 
heart’s teaching. 

“T’m not afraid to work,” said the Prin- 
cess, sadly; “but I don’t know how to work. 
I wish I did. I might keep house for 
somebody who isn’t hard to please, or teach 
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father’s funeral. He had now returned with 
reference to the Princess herself. ““Go home 
with me,” he said ; “ my house would be none 
the worse for a little keeping. I am not very 
hard to please, and my youngsters are not 
very bad. Will you go?” 

“You are very good to me,” said she, 
with tears in her eyes: “the only one of my 
cousins who has seemed to care. Indeed, 
I don’t know where all the others can be 
now. They used to come here and stay 
often when I was little, and papa wanted 
me to be fond of them; but I-wasn’t. And 
now you are the only one who has written 
or come. Yes, thank you, cousin, I will go.” 

And so she went with him, blessing his 
kindness and generosity and never dreaming 
that he was in love with her—not she. 

Mr. Edgar Sterne filled a Government 
office which commanded a very small salary ; 
therefore the establishment to which he 
conducted her was by no means roomy or 
elegant. Indeed, the Princess, who had 
always been used to a free generous country- 
life and to a sort of splendor albeit some- 
what faded, was at first dismayed, and her 
heart sank dully at sight of the dreary 
suburb with bits of common, bare and 
muddy, between blocks of new little houses 
vainly trying to look cheerful. But she was 
resolute and warm-hearted; the motherless 
children grew so fond of her, Cousin Edgar 
was so kind, that she soon became very 
busy and happy. She contrived various 
economies by which the monthly pittance 
went an astonishing way; she taught the 
children, and learned to cook and sew, and 
waited on Cousin Edgar to his heart’s con- 
tent. And one day, after several months 
had passed, he asked her to marry him. 

“No, sir’’ said she, very shortly and 
sweetly; “Tl be an aunt to the children 
and a sister to you, but I won’t marry you, 
cousin. You must not ask me again.” — 

Whereat he sulked a little and complained 
of feeling ill-used. But she laughed him 
out of this, and was not even daunted by 
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his warniug that she would ‘probably die an 
old maid, being now twentysix and some- 
what faded—very faded indeed, and old and } 
broken, he said, though with a smile that } 
took the edge off his unflattering words, | 

“T don’t want to die anything else,” said ; 
the Princess, blushing as she spoke, perhaps 
with some consciousness that this was not 
quite true. 

During these years in Washington, she 
never mentioned Jacky’s name but once; 
and that was one night when she was ill 
of a sore throat and fever, and, judging 
of the danger by her suffering, thought she 
was going to die. 

“Come here, May: I’ve something to tell 
you—something to ask,” she said to the 
oldest little cousin, who was her only nurse. 

The Princess was sitting up in bed, flushed 
and feverish, with trembling lips and hag- 
gard eyes; looking, with her white draperies 
and streaming hair, the little girl thought, 
like a picture downstairs of Mrs. Siddons, 
as the “tragic muse.” 

“ May,” said she, “if I die, you must give 
a message from me to somebody, someday. 
Are you listening? Will you remember?” 

The little girl stared, but said: “ Yes, 
aunty.” 

“Tt was somebody I knew a long time 
ago,” went on the Princess, “and he went 
far away. Something happened just before 
he went, something that hurt him—and me 
too—and it was half my fault. And I’ve 
thought of it and grieved about it a long, 
long time. Oh, it hurts me now—he looked 
so white and dreadful. It hurts me, and 
I wanted to tell him before I died. I loved 
him as you do your little brother, May— 
and he went.” 

May shrewdly guessed that this was not 
quite true—that this was. not the way she 
loved her little brother. May was ten years ; 
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The Princess was perhaps a little flighty 
with fever. She looked at May very piteously 
and cried : 

“Oh, you must see him—find him, May! 
Don’t forget—and promise me you will. He 
will come back. Oh, me! oh, me! he must 
surely come back someday.” 

She burst out crying, with great sobs and 


‘a very flood of tears, and cried till she fell 


asleep at last, exhausted. 

But from that time she got better, got 
well—and indeed there had not been any 
real danger—and then she warned May that 
she must never tell anybody about Jacky 
and the message to him. And May did not 
tell; but she did not forget, either, and she 
built a theory of her own on this foundation, 
which was not far wrong. But it was never 
added to by the Princess, who spoke no more 
of Jacky. 

CHAPTER VII. 

I HAVE no space to follow Jacky through 
all the struggles against fate, the good luck, 
bad luck, great trials, and small rewards that 
fell to his share in the new land and life. 
His talents not being equal to any great 
triumph over time and the natural course 
of things, he was by turns successively 
errand-boy, wood-cutter, herdsman on a 
sheep-ranch, clerk, law-student, and lawyer, 
besides filling meanwhile various other posi- 
tions too numerous to mention. He had a 
tough experience occasionally, was hungry 
more than once for days together, went down 
often very deep in the Valley of Humiliation ; 
but, carrying through it all a brave heart 
and that snow-white honesty of thought and 
deed and purpose which sooner or later wins 
its way, he pressed on up the Hill Difficulty 
—no matter how rough and stony—and 
grasped, on its summit, success. 

For people left to work out their own 


old, but not unversed in romance. She} destiny, free from any strong elevating or 
looked up now, half flattered, half ashamed, ; degrading influence close at hand, find their 
as children feel by their elders’ confidences } level, social and otherwise, like water rising 


of this sort. ‘‘ Yes, aunty,” she said again. 

“His name was Jacky—Jacky Treunis. 
You must tell him, May, that I was sorry, 
and that I loved him always—better than 
anybody. Oh, won’t you remember and tell ; 
him, May?” ; 

“But, aunty, how can 1? Where will nt 





tell him that? S’pose I never see him at 
all, and s’pose—” 


to the level of its source; and some of 
Jacky’s qualities were such as must promote 
ascent. He was earnest, persevering, with 


plenty of grit and force, soft-hearted yet 
clear-headed withal; and then, as he had 
pleaded on a certain occasion, he had some 
gentle blood in his veins—as indeed who 
has not, if we go back one or two centuries? 

He was perhaps too conscientiously miser- 
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able and lonely, disdaining many innocent} At thirtytwo, Jacky was possessed of a 
youthful pleasures that fell in his way and ; moderate income, an education even above 
would have done himjno harm. He luxuri- the average in his profession, a clear con- 
ated too much in deprivation, and was too | science, the good-will of most people who 
extravagant of his working vitality; nor was knew him, and the warm friendship of a few. 
he free from that egotism of constant self-} And it was about that time that various 
denial which is so dangerous. But who business-plans and a wish much cherished 











has not his faults? Most certainly not our ; in secret led him back eastward for a long 
Jacky. stay, to the city of Washington. 

The silver cup he treasured through all; He contrived toslip away from his engage- 
changes, and its motte helped him to many ments during the very first week, to his old 
a victory, when, casting disappointment and neighborhood in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
despair from him, he kept ever in mind its ;. New faces and old ones more or less changed 
saying: “Not by thys wounde.” And how } greeted him everywhere. His friend and 
finely interwoven are the threads of chance ; patron Mr. Hydeman, and Aunt Betty, who 
and fate, how far-reaching from past to ; had talked so glowingly of his home-coming 
future, Jacky realized as never before, when, } someday, were not there; they had both died 
in this land, new to civilization, and among long ago, before the major died and the 
throngs of utter strangers, he found this } Princess went away. The home of his boy- 
heir-loom a link stronger than friendship ; hood was repaired and altered beyond 
between himself and another. recognition; so was the house on the hill, 

It was a, young Englishman, who, very } where the Princess had lived. 
different. from Jacky, had yet drifted into; And the Princess herself? He thought 
a sort of intimacy with him. He caught; of her very tenderly, as indeed he had 
Jacky, one day, musing over his treasure, ; always done, but now with less eager long- 
and surprised a look at it. ; ing and more of pathos; and, remembering 

“What’s that, old fellow?” he asked. kind words and looks from the major him- 
“Your christening-cup? Oh, I see now— self in the far old days, felt forgiveness 
a little before your time. Pretty ancient— even for him. But Jacky’s memory was 
and a coat of arms, too. Ah, yes, I’ve seen } still ineffaceably scarred with the wounds 
plenty of that trash at home—it seems {of that last interview, and it was with a 
behind the. times here, you know. What } strange mixture of shrinking and eagerness 
name is that? John Lyon Treunis! Treu- ; that he asked for the major and his daughter. 
nis—Lyon—why, that’s one of our combi-} He did ask, however, but got no certain 
nations, by George!” information about the Princess; for nobody 

“What?” said Jacky, with an eager flush. } seemed to know anything more than that she 

“Yes, by George, it’s a fact! My grand-; had gone away after her father died, to live 
father was named Treunis Lyon. I never : with relatives, and nothing beyond this could 
thought of the Treunis in connection with ; he find out. A day or two later; he returned 
you till I saw the two names together just to Washington rather sore at heart, and 
now. Why, Jack, we’re kinfolks: common } there he stayed on, week after week, devoting 
ancestors, family names mixed up—that sort } himself to business varied with sight-seeing, 
of thing. Blood’s thicker than water, you ; which seemed to him very dreary just then ; 
know, though my people in England don’t } living quietly, making few acquaintances 
give me credit for owning it, very likely. } that he could avoid, and finding himself, 
We'll stand by each other, old fellow— as spring came on, more and more haunted 
won’t we? and all that sort of thing?” by thoughts of the Princess. 

And they did stand by each other, a; One warm beautiful Sunday in_ early 
friendship loyal and true; and it came} April, having been entrapped into escorting 
to pass, not long after, that there fell to} to church two very fashionable and enter- 
the young Englishman a great good-fortune } prising young ladies of boarding - house 
which reflected light on Jacky’s pathway. } acquaintance, he started down the street 
So the old-time relic exercised on his life} with one on either hand, himself looking 
not only an inner, but an outward, power {shy and absent and rather bored, distracted 
for good. between his own thoughts, the jangle of 
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church-bells all around, and the necessity | time, now glowed with fierce intensity, 
of listening to and answering his com- } fanned by that passing of the Princess just 
panions. }now. He sat thinking and wondering about 

Among the many church-goers that they } } her, various questions coursing through his 
met, a tall lady came hurrying along, prayer- ; brain. Was she living in Washington? and, 
book in hand, and two little girls keeping ‘ if so, in what part of the town? Why had 
pace beside her. A group not striking ; he not spoken to her, run after her when 
enough in any way to win’ a second glance | she passed, made himself known? Was she 
from people generally; but, the moment ; married? and were those her children with 
Jacky set eyes on the lady’s face, he knew ; her? They looked hardly young enough, 
full well that it was the Princess. and y yet— Good God! If she were mar- 

The fashionable ladies at his side saw ; ried, tied to somebody else for life, what 
probably. only a commonplace - looking would his present success, his promised 
woman, past her first youth, in dress shabby } future, avail him then? Nothing, as he 
and of last year’s make, and with a rather } realized in his very heart. At thought 
unbecoming hat, whose fine eyes could not of such a probability, a certain bitter resent- 
| 





atone for her pale complexion and the} ment against fate, that he had always 
settled anxiety of her mouth. They never } struggled to keep down, rose within him, 
dreamed that she was a Princess—not they ; ; swelled to a raging climax, and he shud- 
deposed and in exile, yet a real Princes dered to feel himself, for the moment, 
still. But Jacky knew, and to him she} 





could never be shabby and faded and unin- 
teresting, but always the free, gracious, lovely 
Princess who had first won the worship of } 
his boyish constant heart. You see, his eyes 
were guided by that divinely faithful love, 
which, wrongly described as blind, possesses 
often such a marvelous quickness of sight 


and knowledge that its possessor can pierce } ing joyfully. 





capable of any crime. 

In the evening, he walked out alone and 
went to the nearest Episcopal church, in the 
direction she had taken. It was a pretty 
little church, facing to the south and set 
well back from the street, on a grass-covered 
hillock, and through its wide-open doors 
came a sound of sweet young voices chant- 
It was a poor: little place 


through all change of features, all disguising } inside, but it seemed a heavenly temple 


shabbiness, all time’s haze and mist, and go > 
straight home at last, to seek and claim its 
own. It was that same love which, since 
Jacob served for Rachel in days of old, and 
Leander swam the Hellespont to pay forfeit 





to Jacky when the Princess came in ‘and 
took a seat where he could: see her face 


’ distinctly. 


In the mellow light through stained-glass 
windows, her face was as fair and youthful 


with his life, and Juliet drank to his immor- ; as when he saw it last, twelve years ago. 


tality in her death-potion, hath not ceased 


to “bridge rivers, scatter armed foes,” and, 
even in our own age of reason, still continues 
to perform many unreasonable and eccentric 
tricks. 

The Princess did not see Jacky—she 
looked straight before her and hurried on; 
while Jacky stopped short, half turned, 
stood: an instant irresolute, till, seeing his 
companions looking amazedly at him, he 
stammered some excuse and went on with 
them like one in a dream. 

He was vaguely conscious of going into 


a handsome church, of listening to a brill- ; 





And, noting the absence of the children 
and a certain sweet maiden air about her— 
I mean something different from maidish- 
ness—he felt somehow assured that she was 
not married, could not be; why, he could 
have laughed at himself for thinking it 
possible, and then a feeling of joyful peace 
came over him. 

. The services here impressed him as pleas- 
antly different from his morning experience. 
Instead of that elaborate vocal performance 
which had exorcised all feeling of devotion, 
a little throng of choristers were lustily 
shouting out such easy chants as everyone 


iant—or, it seemed to him, delirious— } could sing. There was a look of earnestness 
quartet choir, of hearing a sermon about; on each face. The sermon he could not 


he knew not what, which seemed to interest remember afterward, except that it was 
everyone but himself. The fire of his love, , about peace and love, and he thought it 
which had never burned very low at any: very appropriate. It was soon ended; the 
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closing prayers were said, and the bene- { joy, love, confession, appeal, periect trust, 
diction, and then, after a few soft tender} and promise. And Jacky knew for the first 
chords from the organ, the choristers began ' time, beyond al! doubting, that it was not 
to sing “Abide with me.” i girlish pity only that had spoken on his 
Most touching, most beautiful expression | side, that evening in the garden, and when 
of adoration and prayer! As it has gone {she ran after him to say good-bye. 
to every reverent listening heart since its; It was perhaps exceedingly undignified, 
first singing, it went straight to Jacky’s } unmanly, in Jacky, what he did then; but 
now. A rush of tears came to his eyes, } his heart had been fasting for a long, long 
and, looking dimly through them at his ; time. His love was as immortally young, 
Princess and heart’s love, he felt, yet with- ; as impulsive, as eager, as it was twelve years 
out irreyerence, that the words were never } ago, and stronger by far, as the man was 








so fit for his own emotions: 

“T need Thy presence every passing hour; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power ? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 


Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide with me!” ; 


Could she, would she, abide with him, 
after these long weary years of parting? 
Through cloud and sunshine, weal and woe, 
could they abide together, and himself at 
least be so blest? With wistfully tender 
gaze, he watched her singing with the rest, 
as the voices went sweetly on. 

The choristers filed slowly out, singing 
the. last verse; the last “Amen” echoed 
back behind them; the last notes sounded 
from the organ,.and the congregation arose 
to disperse. Jacky went into the vestibule 
and waited there for the Princess to come 
out. She seemed to linger a long while 
within, too long for his eagerness; and 
everyone had gone away but the organist, 
who was practicing softly some sweet familiar 
tune, when she at last came down the aisle 
into the vestibule and met him, face to face. 

Twelve years had changed our Jacky not a 
little. He was stouter, more muscular, much 
older-looking, with even a few gray hairs in 
his mustache and on his well-shaped head. 
There was about. him an air of physical 
culture and of being habitually well-dressed. 
His boyish freckles had given place to a good 
healthy sunburn; his mouth was firmer, but 
not hard; his eyes keener, but still the same 
sweet, clear, steadfast eyes as of old. And, 
looking into them, their message went straight 
to the Princess’s inmost heart, and then she 
knew that it was Jacky. 

She put out her hands, and Lie took them 
in both his—tenderly, firmly, palm hard on 
palm—and they stood in silence gazing at 
each other. 

There was communion finer than speech 
in that. long look—question and answer, 
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} stronger than the boy ; and then it had been 
; unnaturally stayed, dammed up til! now the 
‘ tide, all-powerful, must have its way. His 
‘hour of hours, his supreme moment, had 
come. There was nobody to see, not a sol 
passing the open door just then; but, ifthe 
whole world had’ been looking on, I think 
it would ‘have been the same with’ Jacky. 
; He put both arms around her, he clasped 
her to his breast—close, closer—with a fervor 
that was almost fierce, yet did not’ frighten 
her, a tightness that in a moment of less 
exaltation might have hurt her. He kissed 
her lips, her cheeks, her brow, her eyes, 
with resolved yet tender’ lips; he pressed 
her cheek to his. And’ she’ yielded, half 
laughing, half crying; for she sould not 
have ‘withstood this high wave of passion 
if she had wished. 

A little later, when they stood more’ like 
two rational beings, still in‘ the church 
porch, hand in hand, asking and’ answering 
questions, she said: 

“We will forget that dreadful time, that 
day when you went away from me.” 

“Yes, all but what I told you about my 
love for you,” said Jacky; “for it was ‘as 
true then as it is now and will be forever. 
Always remember that.” 

“T do remember; I have, many'a time— 
?every dear word,” she said, softly. “And 
you, Jacky, forget everything I said that 
day, except the best, the truest of all.” 

They left the church and ‘started toward 
her home, turning their faces © from: ‘the 
; Setting sun to where‘a great drift of cloud, 
; pink-tinged and radiant with reflected light, 

glowed in the east, as if sunrise were at hand. 
; And the light that lay around them and 
within their hearts, reflected on the Princess’s 

face, made it most fair to'look upon and rosy 
and béautiful, as they went down the quiet 
street together. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE AUTUMN LEAVES. 


A. PETERS. 


As the autumn advances, the forest-trees, 


¢ 


in its own royal blood, and a host of others. 


clothed ali summer in yarious shades of ‘ Isn’t it a pity the colors are so evanescent— 
green, begin to array themselves in garments ; that the leaves must wither and perish, and 


of brightest hues, As some fishes acquire | all the beauty go out of them, in a few short 
radiant colors in expiring, as fabled swans » hours after they are severed from the parent 
pour forth sweetest songs when dying, so ‘ stem? 
the trees, no matter how plainly they have; To me, it seems almost Tike desecration to 
_ been attired during the spring and summer trample on these deciduous leaves that fill 
months, put on splendid gals ~obes to die. | the hollows and dimples and narrow paths 
‘The,y die as monarchs should, right royally. } that intersect each other through the woods. 
Wh © has not penetrated the depths of the ' What a queer, rustling, uncamny noise they 
wildwood on a glorious October day, when ; make, as we wade ankle-deep through them ! 
the air was like amber—clear, languid, } A very imaginative or hyperseasitive person 


Greamy—aa"d a soft tender haze rested over 
‘the earth? .\ fairer sight can scarcely be 
conceived. Th?® “fall of the leaf” is a 
pleasant time to all who love nature. On 
every hand, no matts'T how gently the leaves 
are caressed by the wandering zephyrs, they 
eddy downward from their airy homes to 
the strange foreign land below. Over the 
earth they spread a brilliant carpet, such 
as the looms of Axminster or Brussels never 
wove. 

Take a seat on this felled hickory, whose 
moss-covered body is protruding from the 
earth like the half-buried skeleton of an 
ichthyosaurus, and watch the leaves as they 
sway and flutter in the air like so many 
painted rainbow-tinted things of life. The 
reflex of a bewildering sunset appears to fix 
itself vividly upon a multitude of them. 
Only the evergreens are immutable; over 
them, the year’s evolutions have no power. 


They are sheathed and panoplied in green 
pointed needles all their life-time. How 
intensely they must long for a change! 
The birch droops its long hair, the elm 
waves its pendulous branches, the poplar 
is tinged with rusty discolored gold, the 
famous cvat of Joseph had not in it such 
a variety of colors as the graceful maple. 
When the Persian decked the plane-tree 
with his costly jewels and gorgeous mantles, 
could it outvie in magnificence the resplen- 
dent maple, do you think? Then, too, there 


might almost hear them cry eut to be let 
alone—not to be crushed to death by the 
careless feet of passers-by. It warms us up, 
stizs the blood in our veins, to look at the 
blushing maples. The solemn yellow of the 
elms puts us in mind of fretted cathedrals, 
of the grave, of death. 

How many there are who would delight 
to pick up these daimty darlings and carry 
them off to their city homes, if only they 
could keep them just as they ave, through 
the long cold winter, when the earth is 
wrapped in its ermine: mantle, and the trees, 

denuded of their foliage, aie gesticulating 
wildly in the Arctic blasts. But the pliable 
} things would shrivel or grow stiff; the 
brightmess would fade out of them; and 
the delicate tracery of crimson, running in 
; and out like so many slender veins, would 
{be a dun melancholy brown. This would 
pngyes do! They must bear a resemblarce 
to the leaves we gathered when we took 
that. delightful walk which we shall never 
forget. Otherwise, they might as well have 
been left in the woods, to be driven to their 
|. Ripeaay piaces by the unfeeling wind; they 
might as well be buried deep under drifts 
of cold white snow. 
But is there no way to preserve them? 
Let us see. We gather them in handfuls. 
No matter how carelessly we mass them 
together as we pick them up, the colors 
invariably harmonize. But, unless you have 

















are thé copper-colored beech, the glowing ; the taste of an esthete, they will look labored 
sumach, the oak bathed from head to foot; and stiff if you are too careful, if you take 
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too great pains in arranging them. Haven’t be extremely careful that you choose the 
you noticed that fact with flowers? Then ; most perfect leaves, and do not lug away 
try it and see. Stoo vast a number at a time. That has 
A certain lady of my acquaintance, who | always been my fault. I was not content 
is passionately fond of autumn leaves, spent } with enough; I was too greedy;' I wanted 
one whole afternoon in the woods, selecting : more—still more! Carry with you an uncoy- 
the prettiest and choicest ones that fell in; ered basket, and be sure to halt in the 
her way. They were unsurpassable. She ; ; vicinage of a clump of maples. No other 
filled a wide-mouthed amber vase and set it | leaves will answer your purpose as well; 
in the window, and a quantity of the leaves so do not pass the maples by. Stir up the 
she varnished; others she placed in a mam- } glorified mass of fluttering things through 
moth book, to be pressed; and some she left ; which you are wading, for oftentimes the 
in her basket, to see how they would look } most radiant ones lurk beneath. Now do 
in two days’ time. ; be careful. Let those that are too dry slip 
What happened? Precisely what I prophe- | from your greedy fingers without a murmur; 
sied came to pass. The bouquet in the vase, } of no use whatever are they. Neither, I beg 
daily supplied with fresh water, met the same ; you, go to the other extreme, and fix your 
fate that a nosegay of flowers would have covetous eyes upon those plentifully deeked 
met. She expected this, so was not in the ; with green. 
least. disappointed. The ones flattened “§ “Which, then, shall I select?” you dis- 
and inserted between the pages of the book, } couragingly ask, 
when she came to inspect them several days; There is a happy medium between the 
later, she tossed contemptuously out of the : two. Place in your basket those in which 
window. ; the healthful crimson burns brightest, those 
“They are the corpses of the living leaves ; in which there is a dash of vivid yellow. 
I inhumed,” she observed, satirically. “They ; There is any quantity to choose from, how- 
were lovely beyond compare when I found ; ever difficult you are to please. To contrast 
them in the woods; they are hideous now. ; delightfully with the others, don’t. forget to 
I do not fancy dead leaves.” ;add occasionally a sombre brown, or one 
Those in the basket, which the uninitiated { that is several degrees darker, almost black. 
might have deemed a heap of precious stones } } Search, and your efforts will be rewarded. 
when first deposited there, judging from the ; The dark leaves will set off to better advan- 
prismatic hues they shot forth as the sunlight | tage the gayer ones, and add much to the 
quivered over them dazzlingly, were thrown } artistic beauty of whatever they are woven 








away without a comment. Those she had | 
varnished bore a glossy appearance, but were } 
mere shadows of the living things she had 
done her best to preserve in all their loveli- 
ness, and did not suit the lady’s fastidious 
taste. 

“T shall never try again,” she said, rue- 
fully; ‘it is impossible to preserve them. 
You might as well essay to make the 
perfume of the roses visible.” 

“Nonsense!” I retorted. “I will show 
you how to do it.” And I did. 

Of course, there are scores of readers of 
“Peterson’s Magazine” who are not novices 
in the art, They are far betterskilled in it, 
I fear; than I am. What I know of it, 
I taught myself. For the tyros only is this 
information intended—those who love leaves 
and have not learned the secret of preserving 
them. To them alone, I turn the key and 
disclose its mysteries. In the first place, 





into. 

Now, we will saunter on to that gray- 
bodied beech-tree on the outskirts of the wood, 
with its chocolate-colored canopy. Break 
off a few of the rich-looking branches, 
They will be just what you need, to, hang 
above your pictures. Don’t stop to: pick 
any beech-leaves up; we can easily dispense 
with them. Are you supplied? Then one 
more trip in quest of the monarch of the 
forest, ere we journey homeward. Oak-leaves 
are pretty for frames enclosing pictures; you 
know the gods wove them in their chaplets, 
centuries ago. There, that will do. I can- 
tioned you against getting too many, I believe. 

Our enchanting walk terminated, we find 
ourselves at home, where there is a good fire 
in the kitchen, and some flat-irons on the 
stove. Wheel out your table and putseyeral 
thicknesses of paper thereon, over which 
spread a smooth cloth. All ready? Then 
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for business. Oh, there are two things yet { with others. The maple-leaves—no others 
which are absolutely indispensable—beeswax { ought to be used—mrke the handsomest 
and resin. Tie a chunk of each in a cloth; of cornices for windows; they are more 
nothing else is needed. Smooth out a maple- unique than anything you could buy. Cut 
leaf; rub your iron over the beeswax, and} strips of red cloth, as long and wide as 





then let it glide lightly and quickly across} necessary, and sew on the. leaves, never 
the leaf, first on the upper side, then on’ running the needle through the stems, but 
the under side; after which, press the iron } winding the thread about them as ‘they are 
firmly until the leaf is thoroughly dry, } attached to the cloth. Brown, crimson, and 
and the gorgeous hues will be transfixed— {gold will blend charmingly. ‘You will be 
warranted to remain for a year, unless the } enchanted at the effect. When the:morning 
sun be permitted to glare in upon them too } sunlight streams in, the leaves will glow 
fiercely. With the branches, you must take } and burn and brighten up the room wonder- 
additional pains; do not go too near the } fully. The lighter the background, the more 
stems with your iron, or one by one the} striking the effect. They light up prettily 
leaves will drop off. Otherwise, you need } in the evening under the glow of the lamps. 
apprehend no trouble, and, when once ready, } They ought to be massed together thickly, 
they are fixtures for the year. Now you? but not compactly. One does not care to 
can apply the resin. If pressed for time, } see through to the cloth. It requires con- 
postpone the work for a day or two, but not} siderable patience and ‘an ‘abundance’ of 
longer, or the job will be doubly difficult, } leaves, but you will’ be amply ‘repaid for 
and the leaves will not present that highly- your trouble whenever you glance at your 
polished glossy appearance they would have handiwork. All through the tedious winter 
shown had they been finished at once. In months, the autumn leaves will gladden your 
putting the resin on, the iron will be sticky } eyes. Let a few of the most perfect ones 
and refuse to pass. easily across the leaf’s } cling here and there, like paradisaical birds, 
surface, unless you rub it now and then { to the curtains. 

over ‘the beeswax. Always take the leaves} Young lady, a word of advice. Don’t 
when freshly gathered; never keep them ; forget to muster into your service some 
over a single night, or much of their brill- } gallant gentleman, who is not afraid to climb 
iancy will have vanished before the morning { a tree, when you go leaf-hunting. He will 
comes, no matter in how cool or damp a} not only make the time pass -pleasantly 
place you put them. It will be best to lay; for you, but his help willbe invaluable. 
them ‘away for a few days before weaving } Of course, he will carry your basket, and 
them in wreath or cross or anything else } that is all he means to do, except to whisper 
to captivate the fancy. Spread out news- {some nonsense in your too willing ear. But 
papers on the floor in some dry room. Strew } make him of use. Command him to go up 





the leaves thereon, not too thickly, and ; some of the’ tall trees, and break off some 
of the great’ branches, and set the rest in 
motion so that the leaves will rain down 
in a shower. The loveliest ones are often 
the last to desert the parent tree. 


cover them over with more newspapers, and 
then put on additional layers of leaves, and 
so on. ‘The beech-branches ought to have 
an abundance of room, and not be mixed 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





}R. LAYARD entered the room pened during my absence,” Mildred con- 
where his niece sat busy over } tinued; “Ishould have been more conscience- 
some letters he had requested } stricken than I was, about staying away so 
her to write—an employment } long, only we have such agreeable people in 
to which she was well accus- the hotel, and you seemed to go out a good 
tomed, as she was to sparing him trouble deal.” 

and ministering to his comfort in every way.; “I couldn’t sit all the while in solitary 

Mr. Layard had on a new suit; it was confinement,” Mr. Layard rejoined, pettishly. 
gray, and ordinarily he wore black, and he } Then, with a return to his jaunty briskness 
actually sported a flower in his button-hole. } so sudden that it was ludicrous, he added: 
Altogether, there was something unusual f ee Everybody has been very kind and attent- 
about his whole appearance, which struck ive—very! Iam exceedingly glad we came 
Mildred forcibly. } to Albany—exceedingly glad !”” ' 

In point of fact, Mr. Layard had assumed “Have you made up your mind to spend 
the air of offensive briskness, tempered by the winter?” Mildred asked. “TI dare say 
a perceptible nervousness, which in an it would be pleasant to do so.” 
elderly. man generally signifies that he nt “Oh, the winter—hum—well!” Mr. Lay- 
going somehow to make a tremendous fool ; ard ejaculated, in the exasperatingly hesi- 
of himself, and is ready te wax peevishly } tating fashion which experience had taught 
belligerent if he should meet with contra-{ his niece meant that he had something to 











diction or disapproval. divulge which he did not find it easy to put 
However, Mr. Layard’s niece did not} into words. 
indulge in any such cynical reflections ; | Confident that he could have nothing of 


she only wondered a, little over the change. importance to say, Mildred went tranquilly 
She had returned on the previous evening, ; on sealing her letters, while he began sey- 
after a three weeks’ absence—an unprece-} eral fresh sentences and allowed each in 
dented event during the decade she had lived turn to trail into nothingness. Glancing 
with her uncle. It had been necessary to} in his direction, she perceived that her 
attend to some property he owned in Roch- } silence irritated him; he wanted to be given 
ester, and he had sent Mildred, partly to} a start, so she said playfully: 
spare himself trouble, and partly because she} “You seem in a dilemma, uncle! Fort- 
could manage the affair better than he— unately, you need not decide positively at 
though this fact he did not admit, even present.” 
to himself. He put the journey in the; “Dilemma?” he repeated, and she knew 
light of a fayor to her, as she could stop the word had not proved satisfactory. “I 
in Syracuse to visit a friend, and, when she don’t know why you should think me in 
had been gone a week, positively insisted ; one. I believe it is my habit to form my 
on her remaining a fortnight longer. ; decisions clearly; and I flatter myself, too, 
“ How wonderfully well you look, uncle!” ; that I always have good reasons to offer.” 
she exclaimed, then regretted her involuntary} “And there is no one who has any right 
speech. to call them .in question,” she rejoined, 
Mr. Layard had been a valetudinarian for; unable to think of any other applicable 
years, and, as a rule, nothing offended him } speech, since she could not conscientiously 
worse than any such, comment; but now he } echo either of his statements. 
replied affably, though in the toneofaman; “No, no; certainly not!” he.said, and, 
who feels that he is making a magnanimous } apparently mollified by her observation, he 
admission. continued, with a smile and a-nod: “But 
“T suppose nothing remarkable has peti you will do me the justice to admit that 
(245) 
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in accordance with your wishes.” 

Mildred had heard such speeches often, 
and, when younger, had felt remorseful 
because she could not in her heart admit 
their truth. Now she simply parried the 
complacent assertions. 

“Wherever you decide to spend the winter, 
I shall be quite content,” she said. “You 
did speak at one time, I think, of going 
South again.” 

“Yes, I may do so—in fact, I shall,” 
Mr. Layard said, sitting suddenly upright, 
and evidently bracing himself to a great 
effort. “TI shall go South, undoubtedly.” 

“New Orleans?” Mildred suggested. “TI 
shall be glad to see the picturesque old 
town again.” 

“Hum—ha!” Mr. Layard ejaculated, with 
an uncontrollable-embarrassment which gave 
Mildred a sensation of surprise. “‘Ha—hum! 
I had thought perhaps you would like some 
months with your cousins in Washington— 
eh? You see, my dear, I am not forgetful 
of your comfort; I try to study your desires.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” Mildred replied, 
regarding him curiously as he fidgeted in his 
chair. “TI think, though, I hardly under- 
stand. How would you manage if I were 
to go to my cousins? Not that I wish to 
do so.” 

“Well, really, I am not, I believe, utterly 
helpless,” Mr. Layard pronounced, irritably. 
“T—I—am not aware that I am so weak, 
bodily or mentally, that—that—” He fin- 
ished his speech by a wave of his hand. 

“You know, of course, that I had no such 
meaning,” Mildred answered, quietly. “But, 
uncle, as I have been with you now for ten 
years, have been your reader, amanuensis, 
and constant companion, naturally I supposed 
you would need me this winter—at least, as 
much as you ever have, whether that was 
a good deal or a little.” 

“You have been very faithful, very duti- 
ful,” Mr. Layard said, with a ludicrous 
mixture of earnestness and pomposity. 
“T hope, too, that on my side I have not 
been remiss. I trust that in the future 
the—the tie of affection and relationship 
will be as—as pleasant to both as in the 
past, even though—or, I should say, in spite 
of—any unavoidable change in—in—well, 
let me call it the ordering or conduct of 
our lives,” 


I have always tried to arrange my plans; “Then you are meditating some change 
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; of importance,” Mildred remarked, with her 
} calm searching eyes full on him. 

“Yes; I thought you would have noticed 
| = tideed, I hardly think you can be much 
; surprised. In short—’ Here Mr. Layard 
; drew himself up, but with too much hurry 
Sand flutter for his dignity to be imposing, 
and blurted out: “I am thinking—that is, 
} I propose to marry—yes, marry!” 

Mildred stared at him in amazement for 

an instant, then turned her eyes away. 

“You certainly do surprise me,” she 

‘ answered. “Tt is the last thing I should 
} have expected to hear.” 

“T don’t know why—I am not Methu- 
selah. I never said that I should not 
marry,” Mr. Layard rejoined, captiously. 

“Oh, no,” Mildred replied, trying to appear 
composed. “And the matter is actually 
settled ?” 

“Haven’t I told you so?” he interrupted. 
“J—I am engaged! Really, you have the 
most astonishing way sometimes, Mildred.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, pleadingly. 
“But won’t you tell me who the lady is? 
Do I know her? I want to congratulate 
you.” 
| “Yes, you are acquainted with her. 
iT have heard you say you thought her 
; handsome. Then, too, she is very stylish— 

elegant, in fact; and—and a wonderfully 
clever woman.” 

“Do tell me her name,” Mildred urged, 
unable to hazard a guess as to the identity 
of this paragon. 

“T should have thought you would divine 
at once,” Mr. Layard cried, resuming his 
injured tone, which changed to an attempt 
at a triumphal note as he added: “Mrs. 
Wharton Woodbridge, of course!” 

This was even worse news than Mildred 
had anticipated; but, with the best grace 
she could muster, she said: 

“TI wish you every happiness, uncle. 
I am so little acquainted with the lady, 
that—I mean, I am completely taken by 
surprise, and hardly know what I do say,” 
she wound up, hastily deciding that it was 
better to take refuge in the plain truth. 

“Well, really, Mildred, I did expect more 
warmth—sympathy, in short.” 

“My dear uncle,” she exclaimed, the tears 
rising to her eyes, “heartily I wish you 
happiness ; but such a step does seem a great 
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venture—forgive me, if I paar not to say it. } “She is ssahaaed te to like you.. I trust ede 
Then, too, I had not dreamed of it, and; will be none of that absurd jealousy on 
perhaps I am selfish.” ; your part, which daughters and nieces so 
“Tt certainly would be consummate and} often feel. Of course, there must be 
unheard-of selfishness on your_part, to offer | | changes—they are unavoidable. Naturally, 
the least, opposition,” Mr. Layard cried. | Mrs. Woodbridge will want her sister with 
“Why—why, I wonder you have never | her—” 
married, yourself; you have had chances. | “And she does not want me,” Mildred 
At least, there were several men, any one | , added, as he paused. “That is natural, 
of whom would have been glad to marry | ! too.” 
you, only you appeared never to care about | ; “Of course, my expenses will be increased 
anybody.” ;—a family man’s always are,” Mr. Layard 
The truth was, each time during the past pursued, pompously; “but I shall expect 
ten years that any man had shown himself to attend to your comfort. I told Marian 
attracted by Mildred, her uncle had never } so; she was willing—quite. She said no 
rested till he got her beyond the reach of } ; generosity on my part could surprise her.” 
her admirer, against whom he always found | It was difficult to preserve her patience, 
insuperable objections to urge. ;in spite of her long schooling. A number 
She had passed a decade of complete ; of bitter truths rose to Mildred’s lips, but 
slavery, and, now that her youth was going, } she repressed them, saying only: 
that. her suitors had been sent adrift, life; “My own little income “will be all that 
rendered a solitude through not having been ; I shall require.” 
allowed to form friendships with.other girls,; She could blame Mrs. Woodbridge for 
he informed her without warning that he } }much; but here her uncle was wholly 
needed her no longer. in fault, and his meanness in talking of 
“Yes, there were several men,” her uncle | generosity to her, who for years had sayed 
continued, anxious to work himself into an him the expense of a business-agent, hurt 
injured mood, “I have often, often advised ; even more than it angered her. 
you, but you did not wish to marry. Why, } “TI thought you would want to go with 
years ago, there was a fine fellow—oh, yes, } me, to call on Mrs. Woodbridge,” he said, 
Clyde Redmond—I am sure he liked you.” abruptly. ‘She will expect you, I am sure.” 
Mr, Layard suddenly pulled himself up “Then of course I will go,” Mildred 
with a look of confusion, which escaped her answered, glad to escape further conversa- 
notice.. In his desire to overwhelm his niece, } tion. “I will be ready in a few moments.” 
he had stumbled on a name and an episode Miss Layard received a cordial reception 
which he would rather not have recollected ; from her future connection, though in every 
just then, but Mildred did not know this. } word and look the widow betrayed a certain 
As soon as she could speak, she said quietly: ; triumph and an air of patronage very diffi- 
“At least, he never told me so.” cult to endure. Mr. Layard was evidently 
“Well, well, very likely I may have been ; completely under the spell of his betrothed’s 
mistaken in that case,” Mr. Layard rejoined, } fascinations, and her airs and graces where 
hastily. he was concerned might have amused the 
There was a quiver about Mildred’s lips } niece, under other circumstances. 
as she began gathering up her letters, but} The sister was present—a pretty dreamy- 
her voice was steady as she answered: } eyed girl, who talked remarkably well and 
“You. certainly were.” ; would have been still more attractive if she 
“But there were men—you know there} could have laid by certain mannerisms and 
were,” her uncle persisted. affectations. She was good enough to devote 
“Qa, never mind my admirers, real or } herself to Mildred, and, within the first ten 
fancied,” Mildred replied, her self-control ; minutes, contrived to impress on the guest 
quickly .restored. “I want to hear ahout} the fact that she considered her a very 
your plans.” antiquated spinster. As Miss Layard did 











; 
“T hope you will show a little more} not look anywhere near her age, and Miss 
cordiality to Mrs. Woodbridge than you | Rawlins looked older than she was, of course 


have to me,” he observed, querulously. ' the recipient of her ill-breeding could afford 
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to smile thereat. But, though always patient | iid es kina! Buit—but women are a little 
with her unele, Mildred was by no means a exacting, you know. I shall want to be first 
meek woman; and, when the widow, and } —always first.” 
then the sister, ventured a little too far in “That wit be your right,” Mildred replied, 
their covert impertinence, she proved to them } quietly; “your right and pleasure too, of 
by several sweet speeches which held a sting, } course, to take my place in other ways. 
that she was quite able to defend herself if; I have done my best to keep my uncle 
occasion required, | cheerful and hopeful; he becomes easily 
The Layard’ had made acquaintance with } depressed and low-spirited, but that you 
Mrs. Woodbridge at Richfield Springs during } know, as you do that he requires much 
the previous summer, and she had assidu- } nursing and attention.” 
ously courted Mildred, who neither liked “Oh, he is so much better, and he must 
her manner nor believed in her sincerity. } get out of his invalid habits,” the widow 
But Mr. Layard was pleased by her flattery } said, carelessly. “But, to go back to what 
and her cooing voice, and Mildred was; I was saying: I hope you are not jealous— 
always thankful when he found anybody } say you are not! I want to be great friends 
who could amuse him. Had she suspected } with you.” 
the widow of any matrimonial intention, “Thanks,” Mildred answered. 
she would have felt no uneasiness. Her; “Of course, real friendship implies perfect 
uncle was nearing sixty, and, from his long } frankness, doesn’t it?” questioned the visitor. 
indulgence in valetudinarian whims, had; “Of course,” Mildred assented, wondering 
become so confirmed a creature of habit what was to come. 
that the least variation in the routine of} “I knew we should agree,” said the widow, 
his life appeared a matter of vast moment } gayly. “Now, when I talk about being exact- 
and was always a source of annoyance to; ing and wanting the dear man to myself, do 
him. ‘understand that I would not for the world 
But now, as Mildred looked back, she interfere with any arrangements for your 
could clearly trace the widow’s determined } comfort.” 
plan’ from the outset, and could recall various; “There are none to be made,” Mildred 
circumstances which proved how rapidly } interposed, quickly. “I have a small income 
Mr. Layard. had fallen under her influence.'} which has always paid my expenses, with 
She ‘suspected, too, that Mrs. Woodbridge’s } the exception of board and lodging; those 
professed business in Albany had had noexist-! I have earned. Besides being my uncle’s 
ence until she discovered that they were going § nurse, I have attended to all his business- 
there! for the autumn. Then the wily woman matters; he would have had to pay a liberal 
had made good use of Mildred’s absence to salary to an agent for doing the same amount 
bring ‘her scheme to a climax. Her motive } of work.” 
for the. marriage was less ciear, as’ she had} “Oh!” the widow fairly gasped, in wonder. 
the reputation of being wealthy, and, if Mr. “T can tell‘ you these facts now,” Mildred 
Layard had vouchsafed sundry explanations continued, cheerfully; “indeed, you ought 
which his niece inferred trom his remarks} to hear them. I see, with his unfortunate 
that he ‘had done, the lady must be aware } habit of putting off things, he has neglected 
he possessed only a life-interest in the greater} to mention the state of the case, and he 
portion of the property, the use of which he} really must set about finding an agent” 
enjoyed. The widow dropped the point’and went 
A few days after her return, Mildred had’ back to protestations of friendship, display- 
an opportunity to set the widow right on’; ing a sudden access of enthusiasm in marked 
certain matters. That lady was paying her | contrast to the patronizing air which had 
a visit, and seemed inclined to be more} been 80 offensive to its recipient. 
patronizing than ever. : Miss Layard was not surprised -when, 
“Dear Miss Layard,” she said, in her | couple of days afterward, her uncle 
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softest Voice, “you must ‘not’ fancy ‘that! abruptly began questions and explanations 

I am ‘trying to make any real ‘separation ; in ‘his customary fragmentary manner. 

between your uncle and yourself. I matt “Don’t you propose’ to give an eye any 
longer to my business-affairs? “An agent, 


he has been like a father to ‘you, he is so 
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as Marian poner mean, fellows of that; be thought: of. I shall simply expire, if 
sort always want exorbitant pay for doing; either of you ever hint at such a possibility 
nothing.” : again.” 

“There is a good deal to do,” Mildred } “You hear, Mildred,” Mr. Layard said, 
said. “My dear uncle, I have been glad | his face aglow with satisfaction. 
to be of service to you; but, now that you; Once, Mildred might have tried to believe 
are forming new ties which must separate , that affection caused his contentment; but, 
us—” hate as she might to admit the truth; she 

“Marian says she does not want’ that—{ knew that it was gratified selfishness. The 
never dreamed of it,” Mr. Layard interrupted, } | widow fortunately gave her no time to speak ; 
nervously. } she hurried on in her effusive fashion: 

It was plain that the widow had reflected; “As soon.as we come back from the South, 
—plain, also, that she had taught her you must join us—that is settled. Perhaps 
betrothed a lesson which he was repeating } we can persuade that obstinate man to take 


very ‘ill. }a house—I should think you would like 
“She will have her sister with her, you ; housekeeping, Mildred dear.” 
told me,” Mildred said. “I have had no experience,” Miss Layard 


“Oh, no—it seems not. Now, this is a; answered. 
secret, but Emma Rawlins will probably } Mrs. Woodbridge’s plan was so evidently 
be married before long. There is a gentle-; to turn, her to use in every possible way that 
man—well, she is engaged, or as good. ; Mildred felt irritated that the woman could 
Anyway, he is expected here very soon,‘ suppose her so dull that she could not per- 
and no doubt then everything will be ceive it. Miss. Rawlins’s entrance brought 
settled.” }the explanations to an end. There was a 

The conversation was interrupted by a} change in the manner of the young lady; 
servant’s appearing with Mrs. Woodbridge's’ she had been taught her lesson also, though 
card. The lady floated into the room, smil- } ; she could not. entirely relinquish her triek 
ing and radiant. She treated Mr. Layard of treating Mildred as though the. difference 
to sundry coquettish: glances and speeches, ; in their ages were so great as to preclude 
which would have come with a better grace ‘ any real community of tastes and ideas 
from a girk of eighteen than a woman of between them, 
eight-and-thirty. The days passed rapidly ; Mr. Layard was 

“I have not seen you for two days, dear } ‘sometimes in ridiculously high spirits, at 
Mildred—mayn’t I:call.you'so? I told that; others almost melancholy, and always so 
naughty man there, last evening, it seemed nervous that, whether elated or depressed, 
an age!” cried the widow, kissing Miss Lay- he: was ‘more captious and fretful than had 
ard’s cheek and rushing back to the show } ever been his habit, freely as he had indulged 
of affectionate interest which had been her} in such exhibitions. 
role in the weeks that had preceded Mildred’s; Preparations for the marriage went actively 
absence. “But I hope I did not interrupt; on, and Mildred felt terribly sorry for her 
any confidence between you—that bad fellow ‘ uncle, but recognized. her powerlessness; 
looks guilty, I fancy.” Indeed, she had . no: satisfactory objections 

She shook her plump finger at her swain, : to urge against the match, though, with 
and he fluttered and simpered till Mildred } each day, conviction deepened. that it would 
longed to box the ears of both, and could ‘ result in a wretched. old age for her infatu- 
not: decide whether she was most ashamed } ated relative. Mrs. Woodbridge’s acceptance 
of their folly or her own exasperated state; of him, which had at first puazled Mildred, 
of mind. i she began to fear had been wholly dictated 

“ Nothing confidential—no secret; could I ; by policy and necessity. Various facts. came 
have one from you?” Mr. Layard exclaimed. | to Miss Layard’s knowledge; which showed 
“T was only telling this headstrong girl that; that, so far from possessing the ample means 
she must not think of leaving us.” with which she was credited and, which her 

“Why, I should be heart-broken at the; style of living and lavish expenditure in 
idea of separating you from your uncle,” } dress seemed, to imply, the widow was 
Mrs. Woodbridge protested. “It is not to! financially in a sadly embarrassed state, 
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Mildred was one day the involuntary 
witness of a quarrel between the two sisters, 
which made her doubts in regard to Mrs. 
Woodbridge’s moneyed embarrassment a.cer- 
tainty, though, as soon as the widow became 
aware of her presence, she endeavored in 
her most plausible fashion to explain their 
disagreement as the result of a misunder- 
standing in regard to some purchases which 
she had made, unsolicited, for Miss Rawlins. 

Mrs. Woodbridge, every now and then, 
had spasms of confidence with Mildred, in 
which she talked a great deal about herself, 
her past, and the people she had known; 
but her different tales were sadly wanting 


in agreement, and her vanity and selfishness | 


colored all her opinions and ideas, even 
when she desired to be truthful. She spoke 
of her sister’s future as settled—the engage- 
ment would be announced when the gentle- 
man came to Albany, and he might appear 
any day now. They had met him in the 
White Mountains during the summer; it 
appeared that it was his presence which 
had caused Miss Rawlins to remain there 
with some friends, instead of accompanying 
her sister to Richfield Springs. 

Mildred could only call up a very moderate 
show of interest in the sentimental Emma’s 
possible or probable prospects, though the 
supposed admirer was painted in such glow- 
ing terms that he appeared to be the rara avis 
of swains—rich, handsome, and wonderfully 
clever. 

The gentleman’s name was not men- 
tioned, and it never occurred to Miss Layard 
to connect the description of him with any 
by-gone acquaintance of her own; but, less 
than a week later, his identity was revealed 
with a suddenness which caused her even 
more pain than surprise. 

Mildred had gone with a friend to a 
private. concert; as she sat listening to the 
music, her companion said abruptly: 

“Why, there is that man Emma Rawlins 
and her sister made such a dead set at, last 
summer, in the White Mountains. Mrs. 
Woodbridge told me, the other day, she 
expected him here. She hinted that he 


was coming on that little Emma’s account; 
maybe he’ is—men are-such idiots where 
women are concerned. Now fancy it: a man 
of brairfs, cultivated, traveled, has written 
a book’ said to be remarkable, yet he can 
be taken with that’ vapid little creature! 











She. is pretty enough, and can look very 
poetical; but she’s just a trained doll! 
Why, though I don’t like her sister, there’s 
three times as much in her.” 

Mildred glanced in the direction which 
her friend had designated. She saw a. tall 
blond man, with a singularly fine head and 
a face fairly illuminated by a pair of lambent 
eyes. Eight years: had passed since their 
last meeting. He looked browner, older 
even than his age, which she remembered 
in a flash must be four-and-thirty ; but she 
knew him—it was Clyde Redmond. 

A duet between piano and violin began, 
and, while absently listening to the melody, 
Mildred’s thoughts went back over the. past 
and the six months during which she and 
Clyde Redmond had been daily thrown 
together. Her uncle’s remark recurred to 
her mind:. “TI thought he liked you.” 

She had once thought the same thing, 
and had been forced to undergo the humili- 
ating discovery that she too had made a 
mistake. The six months ended; Clyde 
Redmond started on the trip round the 
world, the record of which had given him 
an enviable reputation as a writer and a 
man of high scientific attainments, and, 
since that time, they had never met. 

That dream had offered the one gleam 
of romance which Mildred’s girlhood had 
known. It had been rudely. dispelled, and 
for a long while its very memory held that 
most terrible humiliation which a woman 
can be called on to endure: she knew that 
she had given her heart unsolicited, and 
the gift had not been) wanted or even 
recognized. In this latter fact, Mildred had 
found her one comfort while the humiliation 
was fresh; she could. be certain that. she 
had never betrayed her secret. 

She had done her best to forget, and had 
made as much of her confined life as lay 
in her power. It was long since the recol- 
lection of her girlish romance had rendered 
her actively unhappy, though she realized 
that its loss had taken a certain brightness 
out of existence. 

And this eagle-eyed,:large-brained man 
was a devotee at the shrine of a girlish 
beauty who had no more ability to appre- 
ciate his talent than she had strength to 
lift her thoughts above the petty selfishness 
of her own desires, her craving..for amuse- 
ment and material comfort! 
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Mildred was roused from her reverie by 
her companion’s saying: 

“We may as well move about during the 
intermission.” 

Presently Mildred sat down in a shadowy 
boudoir, telling her friend that she was 
tired and would wait there till the music } 
recommenced. ; 

A shadow darkened the door-way; she 
looked up and found herself face to face 
with Clyde Redmond. He came toward } 
her, holding out his hand and saying: ; 

“How do you do, Miss Layard? I can } 
hardly expect you to recognize me at a} 
glance, as I did you; but I hope, when } 
I tell you my name, you will Tora 
me.” 

“T knew you, Mr. Redmond,” she replied. 

They shook hands and exchanged quiet 
greetings, and speedily fell into pleasant 
conversation, Mildred thinking the while 
how strange it was that it.seemed so nat- 
ural to be talking thus, as if the length : 
of their separation counted only by weeks ' 
instead of weary years. ; 

“JT only reached Albany a few hours ago,” | 








he said. “Our host is an old friend; we 
came up from New York in the same train, 


and he made me promise to look in at the } 


concert. I did not know how well I was | 


to be repaid.” ; 
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“Oh, of course you have devoted yourself 
to him,” he said. “I thought, when I went 
away, he was to lose you.” He stopped 
short, with an apologetic look, as if conscious 
that he had stumbled on an awkward speech 
and shown a sad lack of tact. 

“Tam going to lose him,’ said Mildred; 
he is about to marry.” 

“Surely it cannot be true! At his age— 
I beg bis pardon—is he really going to 
marry again?” 

“Yes,” Mildred replied, simply, thinking 
it was odd he should have any doubt about 
the matter, since he must be on terms with 
Miss Rawlins which would have made her 
mention her sister’s coming marriage, if 
letters passed between them. 

“T am a good deal surprised,” Redmond 
continued; “he must think himself less of 
an invalid than formerly. Well, it will 
relieve you of great care, and I trust you 
like the lady.” 

“T do not know her very well,” Mildred 
replied; “indeed, I believe she is an older 
acquaintance of yours than mine.” 

“An acquaintance of mine?” he repeated, 
with a wonder which added to Mildred’s 
surprise. 

“Why, it is Mrs. Woodbridge,” she said; 
“Miss Rawlins’s sister.” 

There was no space for further words. 


“ 


? 


Ah, that was like the speeches of former Mildred’s chaperon and a couple of gentle- 
days, which had seemed to her to mean so} men came up, and at the same instant the 
much! She had deceived herself, though; hostess claimed Mr. Redmond’s attention. 


he had only intended, then as now, to be 
friendly and show his sincere liking. 

“When I look at you, I can’t realize that 
it is so long since we last met,” Redmond‘ 
exclaimed, “I supposed you had forgotten 
all about me long ago.” 

“T have read your book and the lectures 
you delivered in England,” she replied; 
“they were interesting enough to have kept 
you a place in my memory.” 

“Ah, that book—it was odd how I hap- 
pened to write it. That journey, which was 
undertaken—well, almost from sheer reck- 
lessness—want of care what I did or what 
became of me—made the turning-point. 
That sounds foolish,” he added, quickly, 
“but I was still young then—only twenty- 
six.” 

She asked him questions about his occu- 
pation, his plans, then he inquired after 
her uncle and her past. 


The lion of the ‘hour escaped only to fall 
into the clutches. of an acquaintance, and 
he saw Miss Layard take her leave before 
he could get near enough to bid her good- 
bye and ask permission to call. He began 


>to make inquiries of his host, who knew 


the Layards well and stated his view of the 
matter without hesitation. 

“The old fool is infatuated,” he. said. 
“T have been away—only got back a few 
days ago. I was completely knocked down 
by the news. Why, he doesn’t mean to do 
a thing for Mildred, after her years of 
slavery. I gave him my opinion pretty 
freely. The widow must think he is really 
rich,” 

“Well, is he not?” Redmond asked. ‘“ He 
used to alternate between extravagance and 
fits of meanness, but I always supposed he 
had a fortune.” 

“So did I, till very lately,” Mr. Tyrill 
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réplied. “His wife had a large estate, and {| she was unaware of—that your uncle has 
she left him’ a life-interest thetein. I find} only a life-interest in his property.” 
his own property is inconsiderable, and he} Everything was made clear between the 
may thank his niece that it brings in as ; two, and, though too thorough a gentleman 
much as it does.” }to say more than was necessary to clear 

The next morning, Mildred went out to’ himself in Mildred’s eyes, Redmond made 
attend to some matters for her uncle, and, it plain that no act or word of his had 
as he was to lunch with Mrs. Woodbridge ever given Miss Rawlins or her sister any 
and drive with her afterward, she knew that } ground for the belief that Le was interested 
she need not hurry back. Sin the young lady except in a friendly way. 

She had spent a restless night; meeting | The conversation was interrupted by Mr. 
Clyde Redmond had roused’ memories which } Layard’s entrance in a state which, if he 
she had hoped would trouble her no more. } had been a woman, one would have called 
She realized that her girlish dream was} hysterical. Mrs. Woodbridge had refused 
not dead; at the sight of its hero, it had} to see him, and, when he got back to the 
roused into fresh strength. She must once} hotel, he found a note from her, breaking 
more live down the pain, and she knew} their engagement and fiercely upbraiding 
that life would look even more bald and ; him for the deception which he had prac- 
empty than before. ; ticed. 

When she had done her errands, she went} “I am sure I thought I had explained 
for a long walk, and it was past one o’clock ; matters,” he said; “indeed, I thought so. 


before she reached the hotel. She talked about being in love for the first 
Very soon after she had entered her uncle’s } time, and—well, I don’t care much; she 
parlor Clyde Redmond was announced. {had a terrible temper, I was finding out. 


She rose to meet him; but the common- ‘ But—but she borrowed five thousand dollars 
place welcome she was striving to utter died ; of me, awhile ago; I shall never get it. back 
on her lips at the sight of his agitated face —never!” 
and manner. He hurried forward and caught ; Mildred thought that her uncle had 
her hands, crying: ; escaped cheaply, but she wisely held her 

“T saw your uncle as he was going out— peace. However, the marrying mania had 
now I can tell you why I went away. He full possession of Mr. Layard. While Mil- 
made me think you were engaged; he says ; dred and Redmond were absent on their 
that I misunderstood, but I don’t believe it. ; wedding-tour, he married the housekeeper 
He wanted to deprive me of all hope—to} of a country hotel where he and his niece 
keep you to himself. Mildred, Mildred, ; had boarded one summer. The bride was 
I loved you-I went away loving you— } certainly a good soul, if not overburdened 
I love yow still! Must Igo again?” } with book or social knowledge, and would 

Mildred sat down, white and trembling, } take the best of care of the valetudinarian, 
though she could listen and understand as so Mildred was not troubled; and in his 


he poured out his passionate confession. own mind Redmond exulted; for he had fully 
“But—but—” she faltered, “Mrs. Wood- } determined that his wife should no longer 
bridge said that you—that her sister—” be a slave to her selfish uncle’s caprices. 


“Qh,” he broke in, “Mr, Tyrill told me; They learned within the year that Miss 
of that absurd report. But, Mildred, what is} Rawlins and Mrs. Woodbridge had both 
more serious is that I suppose I have broken i found husbands, the latter having made 
off your uncle’s marriage. I called on Mrs. an exceptionally good match; but the five 
Woodbridge, and mentioned what it seems’ thousand dollars were never returned. 
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GIVEN AWAY. 


* 
For a cap and bells, our lives we pay; It is only God may be had for the asking; 
We wear out our lives with toiling and tasking ; There is no price laid on the lavish summer, 
It is only heaven that is given away, And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

















A SPANISH LOVER. 


BY CECIL CHARLES. 

Ir was afternoon in San José. The bells ; continued slowly out into me country road, 
were ringing five o’clock. Deyout people ; where only an occasional barefooted peon, 
were hastening to the churches, for the} with spurs fastened over his naked ankles, 
evening service; others less devout were ; rode townward, 
strolling in the park before the cathedral, ; It was the girl who finally spoke, drawing 
or down the wide. street leading toward the ; a long sigh as she did so: 
railway estacion and the adjacent gardens. “T don’t know what to do.” 

The waning sunlight,on the mountain-sides; Her lover lifted his head suddenly, threw 

surrounding the beautiful altiplanicie showed it back with a defiant motion. 

the bright green of pasture-lands shadowed , Deo 39%, enh me i, tell you Me ge to 

softly here and there by the passing of clouds. } do? | He did not wait for reply, but went 

The darker blue-green of forests alternated ; on, in his impetuous rich -voice: “ Marry 

with the lighter tints, and here and there one ; me at once—now. Then it is done for good 

ae ted tga alg anf only | Few ol “ss peat” Her. yoice 
? , ? 

in the heart of the rainy season, and during { fluttered with the emotion she felt. The 

the previous, week there had been the usual } color crept into her cheeks—a tender rose- 

daily downpour in torrents, beginning at this } hue, like a sunset-tinge. 

very hour and lasting far into the night.; “Yes. The civil marriage; afterward the 

A strong wind, blowing from early morning, religious. Your,father could not separate us 

had dispersed the rain-clouds and left the then, however angry he might be.” 

sky a splendid Maetigt: emt of turquoise. be ape ype 05 her we ” 

Everyone. said: “Beautiful afternoon!” ; “Yes,” she said, “he wou e terribly 
Strangers. and people who had lived all | | angry, It—it would be awful. Oh, Enrique, 
their lives in the Valley of Aserri alike | | I dare not—I dare not vex him so. It would 
were thrilled. But there were two persons be wrong. He is. old. and—he has heart- 
walking toward the estacion, who, perhaps } trouble. I would not dare. It might. kill 
were not thinking as much about the weather | him.” 
as the rest of the promenaders. Their faces; “Oh, no!” cried the young man, with a 
wore preoccupied, if not troubled, expres- | certain fierceness, _“ Nothing will kill him! 
sions, and they looked, for the most part ; It is you who will be killed! No—it is you 
of the time,.on the ground before them. who will, be sacrificed—sold—and I who will 
They were young—he perhaps twentyseven } be killed, Please your father—obey him.” 
or so, she not more than twenty. He was,;} ‘‘He has had his heart set on my mar- 
at a glance, a son of the. South—a true; rying Mr. Freer so long,” she murmured, 
Costarricense; she was a fair-haired delicate } apologetically, 

Northern flower. When he lifted his eyes} “And you will marry him, I have no 
now and then, to steal.a glance at her face, doubt.. You will please your father. It will 
one saw they were the veritable Spanish } be your duty—” 
eyes—splendidly dark, heavily lidded, and. The girl turned on him with a flash of 
fringed with black sweeping lashes. Hers ) angry fire in those soft violet eyes. 

















were softly blue, shy as the first - found “You know. better!” she cried. “You 

April violet of the North. iknow me better! You have no right to 
They walked along slowly and in almost ; insult me—” 

absolute silence, ascending the little hill; “Forgive me,” he murmured, in Spanish. 

of the estacion and passing the open field, ; “Forgive me, Margarita. 

beyond which one saw: the white convent.; She softened again, but a pained look 

They passed the long railway station and ; lingered in her face. 
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“T don’t know what to do!” she repeated.' “ There i is nothing presumptuous in desir- 
“And you will not let me tell you,” he; ing to be in the presence of one whom I 
said, gloomily. : love,” he said. 
She was silent. Still) they walked on; “ Wh-wh-what does he say?” stammered 
along the quiet road. : Mr. Harrison, approaching with a slight 
“Where is your father to-day?” asked ! threatening gesture. 
Gutiérrez, presently. ; “I repeat what I have had already the 


“ He was at home, at the hotel, until four ; honor to acquaint you with,” said the young 


o’clock; then he went out riding with Mr. } Costarricense, trembling with angry excite- 
Freer.” } ment. 


( 


“To the savana, I suppose.” ; “You confounded impudent—” began the 
“T believe so. They were to be back to old gentleman. 
dine " six. Perhaps I ought to be returning | ; Mr. Freer broke in with a sneering laugh. 
now.’ “Oh,” he said, insolently, “the game isn’t 


“Not yet, not yet,” he pleaded. tev the candle, you know. Nothing but 
They walked on a little further. ‘a heathenish young Indian—a boor—” 
“Tf it were not for Mr. Freer—he is so; “ You—” ‘said Gutiérrez, stung by the 


important to father in his business,” she taunt, “you are worse than boor—you are 
entaenamer? “father could not object to you, ja coward and a liar!” 


T am sure.’ ; Freer raised the butt of his whip and 
“Oh, yes, very likely he would,” he} shook it in his face. 
answered, despondently. Gutiérrez started forward. Margaret 


The words had hardly left his lips when } screamed in her terror. The young Spaa- 
there was a sudden clatter of hoofs in the } iard recovered himself in a second, however. 
road before them, and two horsemen, gallop-; “I do not fight in the presence of ladies,” 
ing toward the city, appeared. {he said, addressing Freer. “But you will 

“My father!” gasped Margaret. , be sorry yet for this; remember my words.” 

“And Freer,” said. Enrique Gutiérrez,' Freer was up in his saddle again with 
under his breath. {a pretense of shrugging his shoulders. Mr. 

The elder rider had drawn rein with such } Harrison mounted more slowly. 
sudden violence as to frighten his horse.; They walked the horses slowly townward, 
His companion, who had ridden on a few} Margaret between them. 
yards, wheeled about and came up. ; Gutiérrez bowed gravely to the lady and 

“What are you doing here, Margaret?” } remained standing there with uncovered 
demanded her father. head as they passed gradually out of sight. 

“Taking a walk,” said the girl, slowly } It required no little effort at self-control, 
and with an effort at composure. ;on his part, to remain calm. Perhaps it 

Her calmness seemed to enrage the old} would have been easier for him, had he 
gentleman. He sprang to the ground. ; known that he would never again be sub- 

“What do you mean, sir, by bringing my jected to such a trial—had he known that 
daughter here at this hour?” he demanded } he would never again see the three together 
of Enrique. ‘ under similar conditions. 

The young man did not flinch. ; » The next morning, after coffee, he was stroll- 

“T see no harm, sir, in taking such a walk. ing in the San José park, listening to the 
Miss Harrison is quite safe in my company. music of the military band and watching the 
We should have returned by six.” soldiers’ morning review. Suddenly he came 

Mr. Freer now interposed, with a con-} upon Margaret sitting on one of the park 
temptuous smile cteéping into his blonde benches, all alone and rather pale - faced. 
and rather blasé countenance. ; His heart quickened joyfully at the sight. 

“Miss Harrison has no need of you to; “Oh,” she said, with a little gasp, “I am 
protect her—ahem! Mr.—ah—Giterrez—{so glad! I hoped I might see you. Some- 
and—ahem! ‘it’s a little presumptuous of} thing strange has happened, and, I’m afraid, 
you to—” something terrible.” 

The eyes of the Spaniard darkened omi-; Gutiérrez was all anxiety himself, directly 
nously. she had spoken. 
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- Tell me every thtitig: * he said. 

“When we reached home last night,” 
said Margaret, “we found letters had arrived 
from New York. My father was at once so ; 
absorbed in his correspondence that he } 
completely forgot to scold me or say any- } 
thing. He and Mr. Freer seemed very | 
much excited when they had read some 
of their letters. I could hear them in my 
father’s room—mine connects with it, you } 
know—talking loudly, and they didn’t seem 
to care for dinner. I went and dined alone. 
Mr. Freer came down later, but he looked 
seriously ‘disturbed. My father had coffee 
sent up to his room; that was all he took. 
I went to bed early, and heard him talking 
again excitedly with Mr. Freer. I’m afraid 
something terrible has happened to our 
money. I haven’t had more than a glimpse 
of my father this morning; he is very pale 
and nervous-looking.” 

“Do you know what I wish with all my 
heart?” asked Gutiérrez, as she ceased 
speaking. “Well, I will tell you. I wish } 
that your father would lose every dollar } 
he has in the world. Then weer" would 
desert him, and I could marry you.’ 

“But that would be very awful,” said ; 
Margaret, half laughing, half crying; “I 
mean, to lose all our money would be.” 














“Not half so awful as for you to marry } 
Mr. Freer,” said Gutiérrez, energetically. | 


The band and the soldiers filed out of the 
pk then, and Margaret rose. 
“T must go home,” she said, with a sigh. 


afternoon and tell him any further news. 
He was there promptly at five o'clock, 
as agreed; but Margaret had not come. 
He waited, but she did not appear. It was 
very odd; he began to grow nervous. She 
never made appointments that she did not 
intend to keep. He waited impatiently. 
The cathedral bell rang the half-hour, and 
the other bells of the city churches repeated 
it in turn. By and by, when he had nearly 
given up hope, he saw her coming. He 
hastened to meet her. She was white as 
death. 
“Oh,” she gasped, “tell me—tell me 
“quickly what to do!” 
“Be calm, Margarita,” he urged; 
calm! What is it?” 
“Freer is—gone.” 
“Thank God!” cried her lover. 
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“He has ruined my father. 


" 


Joy shone for an instant in the young man’s 
countenance, but this quickly gave way to 
another expression—one of anxious interest. 
He begged her to tell him the particulars, 
and she did. Her father was prostrated by 
the shock, she said, and she must return at 
once to him. Freer had gone that morning, 
without warning them. He was at Carrillo 
by this time, and would sail for New York 
the next evening. He had given her father 
the alternative of his— Freer’s—immediate 
marriage with Margaret, or utter ruin. At 
last, her father saw his true character, and 
was as averse as herself to the union. But 
ruin—utter ruin! That was appalling. 

Gutiérrez listened, with a stern. look. 

“How can he ruin your father?” he 
inquired. 

“T cannot explain it,’ said» Margaret ; 
“it would take too long. \ But he can do it, 
Father’s affairs are in such shape.” 

“Wait a moment; your father is a clear- 
headed clever man. He has not lost his wits 
or anything.” 

“Not at all.” 

“And he believes—he is sure—that Freer 
has power to ruin him?” 

“He has not a hope left—everything is 
in such a state. He trusted Freer like his 
own son, he says.” 

The cathedral bell struck six. The other 
church bells followed. The cuartel bugle 


began to play. 
But she promised to meet him again in the } 


“Go back to your father, Margarita,” 
“Tell him to keep cool 
and wait. Mr. Freer will not sail for New 
York to-morrow; he will return to San José 
and sign a paper.” 

“He will not return,” said Margaret, 
hopelessly. 

“We wili make him.” 

“ How ?”? 

“Tam going to ride to Carrillo to-night.” 

“To-night, Enrique? Oh, no, no! It is 
thirty miles—that lonely dangerous road— 
no moon, the rain—no, no!” 

“Have no fear; go back to your father 
now, dearest.” 

He walked to the hotel entrance with. her, 
said good-bye, and hurried off. 

An hour later, he was in the saddle, riding 








rapidly away into the gloom of the Carrillo 
road, 
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It was a journey he should never forget. ; may go where you please—to the devil, if 
There was not a star in sight; not a.ray }-you choose, for all we care.” 

of light, save here and there the faint} “And if I refuse?” 

glimmer of a candle from a house along the “You will not refuse,” said Gutiérrez, 
first half of the way. He did not pause at steadily. 

La Palma. He rode more slowly after; Mid-afternoon of the same day, the two 
passing the little mountain-inn. There were } rode into San José, Gutiérrez always keeping 
no houses: now—only the wet road, the } a little behind the other, with the determined 
drizzling rain that chilled him to the bone, | look still on his face. They went straight 
the mountain rising steeply on one side, }.to the hotel where Mr. Harrison and Mar- 
the precipice on the other, and the sound : were. Freer ascended. sulkily to. the 








of the cataracts that leaped in the ravines } room of the former. 
below. The hour that, followed. was a tempestuous 
He .rode slowly, cautiously; the horse; one. But,-by and by, it was over. Certain 
slipped more than. once, in that fourteen- ; transfers had been made, certain agreements . 
mile. descent. The rain fell more heavily } signed and witnessed. The Harrisons were 
as the hours passed, but day had not yet } measurably safe. It had been a stern lesson 
broken when-he heard'the ‘tremendous roar } for Margaret’s father, the experience of the 
of the river Sucio: dashing down through }, past |thirtysix hours; a salutary one, never- 
its rocky channel and knew that his perilous } theless. 
journey ‘was at an end. ; “Mr. Gutiérrez,” he said, “I’ve. acted 
He dismounted quietly before the hotel, { unjustly toward you, all along, In: fact, 
and fastened his horse. He called up the } I’ve been behaving like an old fool-in every 
boy, Juan, without rousing the rest of the ;;way, of late. The truth is, Freer has been 
sleeping household, bade him care for the } winding me round ‘his finger; and then the 
beast and afterward prepare some hot coffee. } tropics have bewildered me, so to speak. 
Two hours later, Mr. Freer, emerging from } I never was south of Florida before. And 
his chamber into the corridor, was confronted } we Northerners are apt to be prejudiced 
by a determined young gentleman. against you Southern folks.” 
“Good-morning,”: said Gutiérrez, “We; He paused reflectively, 
will be: able to make an early start; The}. “Don’t you know it’s a serious step fora 
horses are ready.” ; girl like Margaret? Suppose you two marry. 
“The deuce they aré!” said Freer. “What ; Where are you going to live? In the 
do you mean, fellow?” {tropics? or would you expatriate yourself 
“T mean, Mr. Freer, that shall have the }to-please her? She’s a regular out-and-out 
pleasure! of accompanying you. back to San} Northern girl. She—she dotes on New 
José, ..I hope you have not already bought ; York,” he concluded, in a helpless way, 
your railway ticket to Limon, because it, will }looking from one to the other, as if he 
be wasted; Coffee is prepared. for you.” } would like to shift the responsibility from 
“You must be crazy,” said Freer, with an his.own shoulders to their younger: ones, 
uneasy attempt to laugh. The young Span- ; 
iard’s quiet determination made him a little 
afraid. “Why should I.return to San José? 
My baggage is at the station.” 








“There is one. thing, Mr. Harrison,” said 
Gutiérrez, with some. dignity: “I do not 
want you to feel obliged to grant me any- 

; thing on account of—of my going to Carrillo. 

“You are wise to consider your baggage,” } I would not have any consent to an engage- 
said Gutiérrez, coolly; “it contains some ment granted on those grounds.” 
valuable papers, no doubt. However, do not. “Oh, how absurd!” cried Margaret, sud- 
give yourself concern, Your baggage started } denly. “ Whatare you talking about? Why, 
back to San José, by ox-cart, over an hour} you know I have always intended to marry 
ago.” you, Enrique.” 

Mr. Freer uttered something like an oath.; Her father gave a little gasp. “Oh; you 

“ What do you want of me?” he cried. have, have you? Well, that settles it, then.” 

“We want you to return quietly to San} And he added, a moment later: “After all, 
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José,” said Gutiérrez, “and. to attend to? it’s a great relief to have it arranged to please 
certain business formalities. After that, you‘ the voung folks!’ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168. 


CHAPTER V. ; Very briefly, Bertie explained the cir- 
BERTIE RECEIVES AID. ; cumstance, and, a few minutes later, Miss 
_ MOMENT later, Bertie | Anersley was established in the carriage; 
=, had helped Miss‘ and the earl, having handed the reins to 
Anersley to a safe} his groom, walked with Bertie toward the 
place on the rocks } village. 
above, where, pale; “So this is Miss Anersley,” said the 
but smiling bravely, ; nobleman, looking down into the beautiful 
= she explained how} pale face. 
= the accident had hap-; “Why, I thought you knew her!” 
pened. While walking; The remark was uttered in some surprise. 
along the cliffs, she had | “No—only her parents,” was the reply. 
slipped and gone over. } “She is very beautiful, is she not?” 
Tt would have been; “The loveliest woman I ever saw!” cried 
<1 easy enough to get back,” ; Bertie, with enthusiasm. “Is she of good 
E-' she said, “but unfortu- ; family ?” 








nately I sprained my} “Ye-s,” assented the earl, not without 
ankle in the fall, and} hesitation. “Her mother was a lady, and 
was unable to climb.” S her father a classmate of mine at college. 
“Then your foot is hurt,” Bertie cried, } Her parents died, leaving her penniless and 
intense anxiety in his tones. with no near relatives, poor thing! I feel 
“Nothing to speak of,’ was the answer, ; very sorry for her.” 
with a faint smile; but, at this moment, “Yes,” agreed Bertie. “She would grace 
as if to contradict the assertion, the young } a queen’s palace. Do you know, she reminds 
lady’s nerves gave way, and, the next instant, ; me of someone—I can’t think who it is.” 
Bertie was holding her a dead weight in his; “Indeed!” began Lord Ashurst; but, 
arms. ° : before he could say any more, Miss Anersley 
“Perhaps it’s the best thing that could suddenly opened her eyes and gazed abont 
have happened,” was his inward reflection ; } her wonderingly. 
“possibly she wouldn’t have let me carry; Bertie explained the earl’s presence and 
her, and she wasn’é able to walk. Now her present position, and the three were 
I can easily manage—she’s not a very heavy } soon in front of Mrs. Joyce’s door, where 
load.” | the two gentlemen assisted her to alight 
As Bertie was about to lift the fainting; and helped her to her room. The clergy- 
girl from the resting-place on the rocks man was still absent, but the good landlady 
where he had gently laid her, he happened was all attention and anxiety—more, Bertie 
to glance up, and saw, not very far off, ; fancied, than the young lady appreciated. 
a phaeton approaching. ‘She was evidently as much annoyed at the 
The equipage looked familiar, and, as it } sensation she had created as shaken by her 
drew near, he recognized its occupants as } fall, and, though expressing due gratitude 
the Earl of Ashurst and his groom. In a;to both her helpers, dismissed them with 
moment, the nobleman had drawn up in} polite decision. 
surprise at sight of the young man and his; After a whispered injunction to the widow, 
companion. ; “Take good care of Miss Anersley,” Bertie 
“Why, Beauchamp!” he exclaimed, in ; rejoined Lord Ashurst, and the two hastened 
astonishment. ‘What does this mean?” to the village doctor’s. 
Vor. XCVITI—14. (257) 
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Finding him in, the young man insisted | “I was cross, I suspect. And how are you, 
on accompanying him back to Mrs. Joyce’s,; old fellow?” he went on, addressing Mr. 
leaving the earl, who was anxious to reach} Arnold, with whom he had shaken hands 


home, to/ drive toward Scarsby Manor. 
Downstairs in the little cottage, Bertie 
waited while the physician examined the 
injured ankle, and he seemed to be relieved 
in mind only when the doctor appeared 
and assured him that the sprain was merely 
a slight one. Then Mr. Beauchamp started 
for home, accompanying the medical man 
as far as their ways lay together. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LADY MABEL PAYS A VISIT. 

THE following morning, as in duty bound, 
Bertie walked over to Scarsby to inquire 
after Miss Anersley’s health. He made his 
appearance as early as conventionality, even 
in the little village, allowed, and received 
good news of the invalid from motherly 
Mrs. Joyce, who was delighted at his 
unaffected anxiety about her new favorite. 
In fact, she confided to him later: “ Parson 
doesn’t seem to take as much interest in 
the poor orphaned young leddy as I should 
have expected of a kind-hearted man like 
him; he seemed almost cool about the 
accident.” 

Bertie expressed the expected astonish- 
ment, though, at the bottom of his heart, 
he did not feel very sorry. 

Just then, in walked the gentleman him- 
self, accompanied by Lady Mabel. 

“You here, Bertie?” she cried, and, though 
the tone in which the question was. put was 
quite guiltless of any inflection but that 
of pleased surprise, her cousin chose, with 
a newly-born sensitiveness, to resent it. 

“Oertainly; why not? I came to inquire 
after Miss Anersley.” 

“Whom you rescued last night,”’. the 
young lady finished for him. 

“You could hardly dignify my conduct 
by that word,” amended Bertie. 

“Getting up so early in the morning does 
not seem to agree with you, my dear boy,” 
said Mabel, in calm amusement: she had 
never before seen her cousin so nearly 
cross. “Perhaps you haven’t beheld your 
Andromeda yet,” she added, mischievously ; 
“that may aceount for several things.” 

Bertie’s sulkiness vanished as. suddenly 
as it had come. 

“T beg your pardon, coz,” he laughed; 
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during the little passage-at-arms with his 
cousin. 

“Very well, thank you,” the clergyman 
answered. “ But our patient—how is she?” 

“Getting on nicely, sir, thank ye,” replied 
Mrs. Joyce, respectfully. “Shall I tell Miss 
Anersley ye’re here?” addressing the party 
in general. 

“Oh, if you please, Mrs. Joyce,” cried 
Lady Mabel, handing her card to the widow, 
“and add that papa and mamma sent me 
over to inquire about her. I should like 
very much to see her, if she feels able to 
receive me.” 

“Yes, your ladyship,” promptly answered 
Mrs. Joyce, vanishing as she spoke. 

“Papa told us all about meeting you,” 
Mabel explained to Bertie, “and wanted 
me to come and ask after Miss Anersley. 
I gladly seized the opportunity, for I think 
she is lovely. When she gets well, I am 
going to ask mamma if I may invite her to 
the manor for a few days.” 

“That would be awfully nice,” Bertie 
eagerly exclaimed; but whether he meant 
for himself or for the young lady was 
doubtful, and his hearers did not interrogate 
him on the subject. 

At this moment, Mrs. Joyce appeared 
with a request from Miss Anersley to walk 
upstairs, so the three repaired at once to that 
young lady’s sitting-room. They found her 
leaning back in a big chair, her foot propped 
up on a stool, and looking a little paler 
than usual. She received them graciously 
and said some polite things to Master 
Bertie about his saving her, which he 
would have appreciated more had they 
been less ceremonious. Certainly he could 
reasonably find no fault with the matter 
or manner of her speech, but—here Bertie’s 
reflections were interrupted by a remark 
from Lady Mabel, addressed to him directly, 
and, after a little more conversation, the 
party, at her instigation, was fain to depart. 

“What makes you in such a hurry?” 
asked Bertie, with an injured air, as they 
descended the stairs. 

“Oh, I have so much to say to you,” 
Mabel answered, effusively, a mischievous 
light dancing in her eyes. 

“In that case, I'll drop in again, Arnold,” 
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Bertie said, turning to the clergyman, who; “I think I’ll leave you two to chaff each 
was bidding the young lady good-bye, pre- } other, and go home,” cried that much-tried 
paratory to going to his own apartments. } personage, whereat Mabel instantly became 
“Very well—always glad to see you,” } penitent and coaxed him back into good- 
was the reply, given with less cordiality; humor by a long dissertation—in which 
than usual, its hearers fancied; and, a}no mention was made of Bertie—on Miss 
moment later, the cousins were walking; Anersley’s charms, a eulogy that Henry 
along Scarsby streets in the direction of} was wise enough to receive in discreet 
the manor. silence. By the time the three reached 
Just as the two were leaving the village, } the house, Bertie’s amiability was quite 
a tall handsome young fellow, with a} restored and he was ready to accompany 
decidedly soldierly bearing, loomed up in; the lovers into the presence of Lady Ash- 
the distance. Mabel gave a little ery. urst, who would have accorded the younger 
“Surely—” she began; but, before she; brother alone a rather cool reception. 
could finish her sentence, the new-comer 











had taken a half-dozen strides forward and CHAPTER VII. 

possessed himself of her hands. LADY MABEL CULTIVATES MISS ANERSLEY. 
“ Mabel !” For a week, Miss Anersley was confined 
“Henry!” to the house on account of her sprain, and, 


After which, the two brothers shook hands ; during that period, the Honorable Mr. Beau- 
cordially, while the younger explained his} champ called regularly every morning, to 
sudden appearance. ; inquire after her health. Lady Mabel was 

“Got leave very unexpectedly—deuced ; as assiduous in her visits as her cousin, and 
hard work, too. Came down at once~— | ; timed them so as to make her appearance 
found you ‘gone—hurried to the manor and | about the same hour. In this way, the 
learned that you had started to the village— | young gentleman was enabled to get glimpses 
so here I am.” i of the invalid, which otherwise he could 

“And jolly glad I am to see you,” } not have obtained. The visit paid, Henry 
responded the elder. ‘“ Wish I could say } ; joined the pair in a long ramble which 
as much for Mabel.” }ended in an adjournment to the manor, 

But -Mabel’s look spoke more plainly } where Bertie—and, of course, Henry too— 
than words. She did not mind Bertie in} was invited to dine. So all three were 
the least, and showed her pleasure unaf- } equally happy. 


fectedly. At the end of the week, Henry took his 
“Of course, it was too early to see} departure. Before he went, however, he 
mamma?” ; remonstrated with his cousin. 
“Of course.” “Tt seems to me, Mabel, that you are 


“Well, we will take you to her now.” ‘encouraging this thing a little too much. 
“ Will she want to see me?” began Henry. | Judging from all indications, Bertie is pretty 
“Oh, yes, if Bertie comes too,” Mabel } far gone on this Miss Anersley, considering 
answered, with a smile and a sigh. he has only known her a fortnight; she is 
“Hang Bertie!” muttered the young} hardly the match for him, my darling.” 
soldier. “Oh, if you are going to be worldly and 
“Affeetionate brother!” laughed Bertie. { mercenary, I have nothing more to say!” 
“Oh, he’s of no consequence,” remarked; “Of course, I know she is hardly a worse 
Mabel, cheerfully. match for him than I am for you; but still, 
“To you, you mean,” amended that young at least I am your equal socially.” 
gentleman. “He is, to some persons.” ; “Oh, Henry, I didn’t mean that!” cried 
“To Miss Anersley, for instance,” suggested Mabel, penitently. ‘But you know, don’t 
the young lady, with a mocking smile. ; you, that the only possible hope of ever 
“Who's Miss Anersley?” asked Henry, inducing mamma to consent to our engage- 
looking curiously at his brother, who was ; ment lies in marrying Bertie off.” 
as near pouting as a grown-up individual; Her listener was fully aware of this fact; 
could be. ; but, in spite of this knowledge and of his 
“ Bertie’s latest infatuation.” { cousin’s persuasions, all he could be induced 
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to agree to was that he would not say any- whe; tried in vain not to wear a harassed 
thing to Bertie on the subject. A sense of; air, was too self-absorbed just at this time 
the uselessness of remonstrances on such } }to notice what was going on about him, 
matters probably added weight to Mabel’s 3 { with the exception of the decline in his 
entreaties. ; wife’s health, which he began to fear, and 
The acquaintance with Miss Anersley,; which may have accounted for the silent 
; absent air that seemed to be growing upon 
her recovery, to progress slowly but surely. } him. 
Mabel’s aid and abetment assisted in fur-; Miss Anersley was much given to long 
thering matters, as she did her best to rainbles on the cliffs, and, whenever it was 
cultivate the beautiful stranger, partly for } possible, Bertie joined her in these walks, 
Bertie’s sake, partly because of genuine } The two appeared to be good friends, and, 
admiration on her own side. Miss Anersley, } although the young man knew very little 
however, proved a person not easy to become } about her past, he fancied himself fairly 
acquainted with—at least, in this instance. | acquainted with her inner self, which she 
She was much kinder aud more gracious } revealed almost unconsciously in the course 
to the young clergyman than to either of {of their many talks on the lonely cliffs 
the two cousins, in spite of their showing { amidst the eternal solitude of sea and sky. 
far more desire for an intimacy than the; In his turn, Bertie showed himself a very 
curate evinced. It would have been difficult ; different being from the person known to 
even for a confirmed misanthrope to resist } society and every-day comers as a jolly 
Lady Mabel, who was the sunniest and ; good fellow. Whatever was best and noblest 
most unassuming of creatures, and indeed ; in him seemed to come to the surface, called 
Bertie was sufficiently like her in these} forth partly by his love, the only genuine 
respects to have been her brother. So, in } passion he had ever experienced, partly by 
course of time, the beautiful stranger yielded ; the magic purity of the girl’s soul looking 
to the charm of the young lady, and, if she out of her lovely eyes into his, 
was slower to succumb to the same fascina-; But, all the while, he never breathed a 
tions in the gentleman, it was only because word of love, never uttered the slightest 
his astute cousin fancied she made a stronger ; ; gallantry such as was his habit. The whole 
effort at resistance in his case. Yet, though { world might have listened to their talks, 
seeing a good deal of Mabel in the long } and would have only smiled at their 
summer days that followed, Miss Anersley earnestness, their youthful seriousness. 
néver lost her gentle reserve, never grew; The summer was dying in the golden haze 
confidential with her friend or communi- } of August afternoons, when Bertie confided 
cative about herself. Several times she went } his concern about Miss Anersley to Mabel. 
by special invitation to the manor, but she; “Don’t you think she looks pale and 
never staid there, in spite of Mabel’s repeated ; troubled?” he asked, anxiously. 
solicitation; so it chanced that she failed to | *T don’t know; she seldom has much 
meet Lady Ashurst, who seemed to feel ; color, and her ordinary expression is rather 
worse than in the spring. sad,” was the reply. “Still, I myself have 
As the halcyon summer days, with their ; fancied, of late, that there was a differ- 
long twilights and tender dawns, faded, | 
Bertie fancied Miss Anersley grew thin 
and pale. He spent a great deal of time 
with her, in spite of the young lady—nay, 








The rest of the remark was interrupted 
by the appearance of Mr. Arnold. 

After an interchange of greetings, Mabel 
perhaps even in spite of himself. When- ; announced that she and Bertie were bound 
ever Mabel was with her new friend, he } for the village. 

attached himself to his cousin with a dog- “T am on my way to see Goody Brown; 


Lady Ashurst, had she seen it without 
knowing its true reason. Indeed, she did 
learn that her daughter and Bertie were 
almost constantly in each other’s society, 
and her hopes began to rise. The earl, 


she continued. “But what this idle youth 
was bent on, I can’t imagine; some mischief, 
I suppose, since he did not confide his 
purpose to me.” 


| 
like fidelity which would have delighted : has the rheumatism, poor old soul,” 
“Tl leave that for Arnold to judge— 
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gayly. 


Mabel could not resist suggesting, mischiev- ; 
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“Ak me aneingS you 1 like—I Sages you 


} freely beforehand,” he burst forth, impetu- 
“Tf not the rose, you are near the rose,” } ously. 


“ Drive on!” 
The clergyman smiled a little sadly and 


ously, to the clergyman; but somehow the } continued: 


speech fell flat—neither of her hearers } 
seemed to appreciate it. 


Arnold. 


I will. 

“Suppose we take a stroll on the cliffs to marry you some day?” 
while Lady Mabel pays her visit,” said Mr. ; paused a moment, 
silent. 


“Well, since you are so good—thanks, 
Do you intend to ask Miss Anersley 
The speaker 
but Bertie remained 
“Perhaps you will ask what right 


“Very well. How soon shall we stop}I have to put such a question; but, my 
for you, Mabel?” Bertie inquired, dutifully, ; dear Beauchamp, you know I own a higher 
of his cousin ; and, deciding that a half- allegiance than any earthly one. I thought 
hour would be about long enough, the young it right to do it, and so I did; I also beg 
lady bade good-bye to her companions at {| your pardon.” 

Goody Brown’s door, with the understanding; “It is granted,” answered Bertie, quietly— 
that they should call for her at the expira- { 80 very quietly, so unlike his ordinary 
tion of that length of time. er that his friend gazed at him 

“Tam glad I met you, Beauchamp,” said }in wonderment. “And now may I ask a 
the clergyman, almost abruptly, when the question in turn, my dear Arnold?” 








two were alone together. “I wanted very | 
much to talk to you a little.” 

“Tm agreeable,” answered Bertie, in a} 
tone which somehow he did not succeed 
in rendering as nonchalant as usual, and 
then he waited for his companion to begin. 

This the latter seemed loath to do, and, } 
instead of commencing the conversation 3 
maintained absolute silence until he and 
his friend had reached the cliffs—the village ' 
behind them, solitude and ‘stillness before } 
them. Then he spoke. 

“We have always been very good friends, 
Beauchamp, have we not?” he began, with 
the solicitous air of a person who fears he 
is going to say something disagreeable to 
someone whom he cares about. 

“You know I like you immensely,” 
answered the other, enthusiastically. 

“Thanks! And I really care for you more 
than almost anyone else in the world,” 
replied the clergyman, a genuine ring ved 
tenderness in his tones. “I have very few | 
friends and no intimates,” he went on, almost } 
sadlye ‘My life is chiefly spent among the } 
lower classes ; I give largely of my sympathy, } 
and indeed affection—I love all my people. | 
But that is different; I can hardly expect } 
comprehension from them. Now, my dear } 
fellow, I am going to take a liberty with 
you—-to ask a question which you will 
perhaps resent. I wish I could be sure you } 
would forgive me for it.” 

Bertie was deeply touched by his friend’s 
words, 


“Certainly.” 

“Then—do you love Miss Anersley ?” 

The young clergyman grew pale, deathly 
pale—indeed, for a moment he almost stag- 


> gered. He soon recovered himself, however, 


and faced his friend. 

“Once upon a time,” he began, slowly, 
“T would have answered ‘No’ to that 
question, for I was better versed in the art 
of self-deception; now I do not dare to. 
She is the only woman I have ever seen 
} who could stir my pulses—the only woman 
who could move me; but, my dear fellow, 
it is not because of any such interest— 
rather, in spite-of it—that I have nerved 
myself to ask this question. It is that 
which has made it doubly hard. I am 
solemnly pledged to a solitary life. I believe 
with all my heart in the celibacy of the 
clergy. Were I to marry any woman, I 
should feel that I was committing a deadly 
sin, I consider myself no more in the 
; category of possible suitors for Miss Anersley 
than is the Earl of Ashurst. You have 
read of ‘the desire of the moth for the star,’ 
‘the worship the earth lifts above and the 
heavens reject not’? Well, you may safely 
place my regard for Miss Anersley on that 
plane. Not a very dangerous rival! And 
even this feeling I hope to Gonquer soon. 
My dear Bertie, you have nothing to fear 
from me!” 


“Thank you,” answered Bertie, in a low 


{ tone. 


“ But you are not out of the lists, therefore 
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I have spoken. I could not see you drift in 
this way without speaking, even at the risk 
of angering you. I might have known your 
perfect disposition.” 

“Thanks,” again answered his hearer, this 
time smiling slightly. “I am not so amiable 
as you think me; and, as to your question, 
Arnold, you are right, as you always are. 
I have been drifting; it is time for me to 
waken. Though, after all, the danger is to 
me—I cannot flatter myself that I have ever 
touched Miss Anersley’s heart; I am_ not 
sure we are even friends. But I do love her, 
Arnold—madly, passionately—and I shall 
ask her to marry me some day, if she ever 
gives me the least opportunity.” 

At this moment, both men glanced ahead 
and saw loom up before them two figures— 
one the young lady of whom they had been 
speaking, the other the Earl of Ashurst. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
DOUBT AND SUSPICION. 

Ir was late in the day, and the last rays of 
the afternoon sun fell with a lingering loving 
touch on the beautiful face of Miss Anersley, 
turned toward her companion. A moment 
later, the four were exchanging greetings in as 
commonplace a fashion as if the two young 
men had not just avowed their love for the 
woman, and as if the unexpected sight of her 
with so unusual a companion had not struck 
one of them at least with a strange chill. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” said 
the earl, to Bertie. “I thought you and 
Mabel started out together an hour ago.” 

“So we did,” that young gentleman replied, 
and then he proceeded to account for Mabel’s 
absence. - 

“Ah, yes,” said the earl; “and I, while 
taking a stroll on the shore, chanced to meet 
Miss Anersley, who was kind enough to let 
me share her solitude. Let us all go together 
and find Mabel.” 

The explanation was plausible enough— 
quite reasonable ; and yet somehow a wretch- 
edly uncomfortable feeling, a premonition of 
coming dread, entered Bertie’s mind and 
would not be banished. He tried to assume 
his customary careless air, but he did not 
succeed; and the clergyman was the only 
one who seemed quite at ease, sustaining 
the conversation without any apparent effort. 
They had not gone very far, however, when 
Lady Mabel appeared. 














After exchanging a cordial greeting with 
Miss Anersley and expressing pleasure at 
the unexpected presence of her father, she 
addressed her recreant cavaliers in reprouch- 
ful tones: 

“Ts this the way you desert a lorn dam- 
sel? I got tired of waiting for you, and was 
starting to walk home alone.” 

Both gentlemen apologized very humbly 
and were graciously forgiven. Then the 
party separated, Miss: Anersley and Mr. 
Arnold making their way toward the yil- 
lage, while the earl and his daughter turned 
their steps homeward. Bertie left the latter 
pair at the point where their paths diverged, 
declining all invitations to go to the manor. 
Somehow he preferred the company of his 
own thoughts. 

The next three days, a storm wild enough 
for a traditional equinoctial swept over the 
country. Bertie defied the weather, on his 
tough little mare, and rode to the manor 
and the village daily. Mabel he found very 
anxious about her mother, who was far from 
well, and of Miss Anersley he caught only 
a glimpse. 

It was the third day. The tempest was 
in its wildest throe, its last and fiercest burst 
before breaking up, when Bertie set out for 
a gallop. He was too restless to remain 
indoors a moment longer, and, as there was 
no one to question his outgoings or incomings 
except the groom—who, if he had any 
private doubts as to his master’s sanity, 
did not utter them—he started to ride along 
the cliffs. Just where the road diverged 
into two ways, one of which led to the 
manor, he saw someone coming on horseback 
from that direction. He waited, wondering 
which of the inmates of his cousin’s house- 
hold could be as mad as himself, and, when 
the rider approached, he recognized a well- 
grown lad employed about the stables. The 
servant’s face lighted up at sight of Mr. 
Beauchamp, for Bertie, with his easy anan- 
ners and generous hand, was always a favorite 
with his inferiors. 

“ Well, Joe,” he cried, as the boy strug- 
gled in the conflict of the elements to doff 
his cap and yet retain his seat, “you’ve 
chosen a fine morning for a ride. Never 
mind your manners—you’ll break your neck, 
if you do.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” answered Joe, reining in 
his horse. “ You’re right, sir,” he was going 
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on to say, when suddenly his face changed— 


Oem 


The servant’s fears were soon relieved; for 





a look of dismay, in strange contrast to the ; Bertie, stooping over, saw a white envelope 
cheerful cast his features had worn amoment ; lodged in a hollow filled with water. He 
earlier, spread over his countenance. “Lord } hastily bent and picked it up. As he did so, 
help us, now I have done it!” he cried, and, ; his eyes fell on the direction. It was “Miss 


in his evident distress, came near losing his Anersley,” in a hand which he instantly 


seat. 

“And what have you done now?” asked 
Bertie, in amazement. 

“T’ve been and lost it, sir,” the lad cried, 
in despairing accents. 

“Lost what?” inquired Mr. Beauchamp, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“The note!” groaned Joe. 

“What note?” 

“The one the earl giv’ me—an’ he told me 
to be so partic’ler about it! He give it to me 
with sech partic’ler directions—he told me it 
wur very important! It must hev dropped 
out of me hand when I spoke to ye, sir!” 

“Tm sorry, my boy. To whum were you 
taking the note?” asked Bertie, suddenly 
grown pale. 

“To Miss Anersley, sir,” replied Joe, cast- 
ing his eyes anxiously over the surrounding 
earth, 


; recognized, though it was sufficiently dis- 

guised to have deceived anyone less familiar 

| with the writing—the Earl of Ashurst’s. 

“T have found the note,” said Mr. Beau- 

; champ, holding the dripping missive toward 

Joe, whose face shone as he uttered effusive 
expressions of gratitude. 

“Never mind,” the recipient of these 
thanks said, hastily; and, a moment later, 
; Bertie was on his horse and dashing ‘so 
madly along the cliffs that even Joe was 

frightened. 
“Heaven preserve us, but he’s goin’ at 
} a terrible rate,” he muttered, as he mounted 
} and proceeded ‘toward the village. 

As for Bertie, he was riding away from 
temptation. A mad desire had seized him, 
;as he held the wet envelope in his hand, 
to open it and read the contents. He had 
} dropped it into the servant’s hand as if it 


§ 
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“To Miss Anersley?” echoed Bertie, as if; were a coal of fire. 


he had not been certain of hearing aright. 


Joe was more than ever convinced of 


Mr. Beauchamp’s kindness of heart when 
he looked up and saw the expression on 
the latter’s face; it was one of dismay 
almost equal to his own. 
miserable thoughts were hurrying through 
Bertie’s brain. He understood why the 
earl had chosen such a day to send his 


messenger—no one else was likely to be} 


abroad. Heavens! No: he must be mad— 
it could not be! At last he found his voice. 
“T suppose it is from Lady Mabel,” he 


remarked, trying to make his tone sound } 


indifferent. 

“T couldn’t say, sir,” answered Joe, who 
was alighting from his horse to hunt for 
the lost note. 


A throng of 


“Surely I must be losing my senses,” 
he groaned, as he rode swiftly on. 

It was noon when he reached home, and 
the storm was dying down. The sun set 
clear, and night came on with a new moon 
silvering the clouds, which were melting 
j away on the clear sky. 

The morning dawned like a day dropped 
; out of Paradise. Balm and beauty were in 
the air, but no comfort came to Bertie; 
rather, the soft sunshine exasperated his 
misery—he was face to face with his first 
real trouble, and the conflict was hard. 
All day long, he staid in the house, until 
the silence and the closeness became intoler- 
able; and, just as the twilight fell, he 
seized his hat and dashed in a headlong 
fashion along the deserted cliffs—at this 

















Bertie followed his example, and, lead-; hour, he was not likely to meet anyone. 
ing the horses—who would probably have} It was growing dark, so dark that only 
turned their faces homeward, had they been } the outlines of objects were dimly visible, 
unloosed—the two examined the ground } when Bertie grew tired of his mad pace and 
carefully. The wind blew fiercely and the ; slackened his steps. Suddenly he stopped: 
rain fell in torrents, but neither minded. was he mistaken in fancying he saw dark 
The storm raging within Bertie was worse } shadows on the sands below, @ little distance 
than the storm without, while poor Joe was ; ahead? He drew nearer and stopped again. 
too frightened at his own carelessness to care } He heard voices, so low that he could not 
for the weather. ; distinguish the words they spoke, though 
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fie was :aueay abivé ‘the spot whisee the ; Ashurst, and ‘thet was but one woman who 
shadows had been. He drew back a little answered to that name. Yes! for, the next 
and listened. Was there a demon within him, } moment, a voice that he would have known 
or did he really recognize the voices? And} anywhere in the world uttered some words 
then distinctly on the quiet air came the which he could not understand—it was 





one word “Gwendolen.” 
mistaken. 
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AT LAS 


No, he was not ; 
The speaker was the Earl of} 


Miss Anersley’s. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


ROSAS. 


BY GERTIE VIVIAN 


GUERNSEY. 


A arr. from the wild and free Southwest, 
Transplanted by fate to an Eastern city, 
Thrown into society called “the best,”’ 


My mission to dress, go to balls, and look pretty. | 


And yet not happy! In other days, 

When I used to read of such lives in stories, 
I felt so tired of our common ways 

And longed for the city and fashion’s glories. 


But the human heart is perverse and strange, 
And the old scenes haunt my brain forever: 
The wide plain lost in the mountain-range, 
And the quaint little settlement down by the 
river; 


The dim depot, and the stock-yards nigh, 
And the loafers, picturesquely lazy ; 

And, over it all, the low blue sky 
And the sunshine sleeping, warm and hazy; 


And oh! when the long bright day was done, 
And loungers and hunters and ranchmen 
crowded 
To meet the train, as its red eye shone 
Afar in the distance, twilight-shrouded— 


an 
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» And conspicuous there among them all, 

In his shooting-jacket and wide sembrero, 
, My Jack, my hero, so stately and tall, 
A fit ideal of the bronzed ranchero. 


’ My heart grows sick with a heavy pain 
When I think of the years we spent together 
; In that little half-Mexican place on the plain, 
Lapped in the heart of the summer weather. 


} Never to look on those scenes again ! 
Yet better it is, for Jack is sleeping, 
With an Indian bullet in his brain, 
; And only the night dews over him weeping. 


And this heavy lock of dark-brown hair— 

; See, at the end it is matted and gory— 

$ Was shorn from his head by a comrade there, 
Whom fortune spared to bring us the story. 
; 


And my partners gay in the dance to-night, 
Should they chance to note my air of dreaming, 
{ Will never guess of the terrible blight 
} ‘That cankers my heart’neath this quiet seeming. 


REMEMBER. 


BY JOSEPHINE M. 8. 


CARTER. 


REMEMBER, friend, as day by day 
You journey o’er life’s weary way, 
To pass along the kindly word 

That you yourself have often heard. 


Remember, friend, and lend a hand 
To help the fainting ones who stand 
Bewildered on the thorny road 

Or sink beneath their heavy load. 


Remember those who walk apart 

With tearful eyes and breaking heart; 
Go clasp their hand within thine own, 
And lead them to the Father’s throne. 


Remember those who once were strong, 
Who move with feeble step along ; 


Their work is done—they only wait 
The opening of the golden gate. 


Remember, friend, to smooth their way 
With kindly deeds, from day to day, 
For soon—ah, soon—you’ll long in vain 
To hear their loving tones again. 


Remember, friend, a sunny smile 

$ Cheereth many a lonely mile, 

And that a merry, happy song 

Will make the way seem half as long. 


And oh, remember, friend, that He 
Who walked the Galilean sea, 

Is watching o’er us day by day 
And leads us in His chosen way. 














MY FIRST 


ROMANCE. 


BY 8.2 


GLOVER. 


REMEMBER my first love-affair? Why, : 
of course I do. No man ever forgets a } 
thing like that. 

The girl was pretty, too; at least, I thought , 
so then. She had black hair and eyes, 
rosy cheeks, pouting lips, and a roguish way | 
about her that was mighty “taking” with | 
the boys. 

Her father was a well-to-do man, for our | 
section of country. He had a number of 
cows, quite a lot of poultry, a fine orchard, : 
and the largest melon-patch I ever saw— } 
I remember that fact particularly. I remem- } 


of them, and was compelled to wear them 
cavalier-fashion. It was rather a convenient 
arrangement, as it happened; for my jacket 
and vest had shrunk also, giving me rather a 
divided-in-the-middle appearance, and, my 
trousers being in my boots, I could draw 
them up with my “gallowses,” as we called 


; suspenders in those days, and almost make 


them meet my vest—quite, in fact, when I 
stooped a little forward. 

About this time, I wrote a poem to Rosa- 
lina. I had always thought her name a 
beautiful one, but I was particularly pleased 





ber, too, that Rosalina wore “store” shoes with it on that day: it was so easy to find 
to school every day, and that fact alone set | words to rhyme with Rosalina—verbena, 
her a little above the rest of us, at old man } citrina, and all the words ending in een 
Fisher’s school. “Tan-yard” shoes were { or ean, by simply adding ah! There were 
considered good enough for week-day wear, }a great many verses in my poem, and it 
in those good old days; in fact, the boys } took me a long while to write it. It was 


generally went barefooted, except in very Saturday, and my mother had set me to 





cold weather. } work on the potato-bed; but, by the time 


I don’t think I had ever cared for shoes 
much at any time, until I fell in love with 
Rosalina; but, that summer, a great and 
overwhelming ambition took possession of 
my soul—I must have a pair of “store” 
boots! I dared not ask my mother for 
them: she would have thought I was losing 
my mind. Still, I meant to have those 
boots. I dreamed of them at night, and 
I worked for them during the day, when- 
ever I got the chance. Well, a boy can 


generally get odd jobs, and—I got my boots. } 


I dared not let my mother see them; 
so, even with my boots, I was not happy. 
However, I managed to hide them in the 
barn, and, whenever an errand oran excuse 
of any kind carried me past old man 
Moore’s—Rosalina’s father’s—I would carry 
my boots along somehow, wash my feet in 
the branch near his house, and put them on. 
They seemed a little rough on a fellow’s feet 
at first, especially without socks; but I bore 
my discomfort manfully. 

They must have looked a little udd, now I 
think of it. My trousers, of factory jean, had 
been washed several times and had shrunk 


every time, so I could not get my boots inside | 


I had finished my poem and carried it to 
Rosalina—it was stuck conspicuously into 
a bouquet of verbenas, as I had called her 
my verbena several times in my verses, for 
the convenience of rhyme—it was too late 
to do much work. I slipped home after 
dark, hid my boots in the barn, and climbed 
up into my room from the top of the porch. 
I intended to go to bed, and, when called 
to supper, endeavor to convince my mother 
that I had been sick in bed all the afternoon. 
But—I found her waiting for me. 

Rosalina left our neighborhood that fall. 
Her father had moved there from Virginia, 
and concluded to return to his native State. 
I was heart-broken when I learned that my 
darling was going away, and, when I went 
for the cows that afternoon, I hid behind 
a fallen tree, lay for a long time on the soft 
warm grass, face downward, and cried: not 
aloud—I had my handkerchief stuffed in my 
mouth to prevent that; I would have died 
} sooner than let anyone see or hear me, but 
: I cried as I have never done but once since. 
> JT went to see Rosalina the next afternoon, 
and found her alone in the orchard. I asked 
She said she 





Sher if she was sorry to go. 
(265) 
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knew it would break her heart, and, seating ; tried to pull her hands down from her face, 


herself on the grass, began to cry. With : trying, all the while, te comfort her. 


When 


some difficulty, I managed to prevent myself I succeeded in drawing away her hands, there 


from following her example. 
I edged a little nearer to her, however, and 
asked in rather husky tones if there was 


Rosalina replied that there was one person 
it would just kill her to leave. 

Then I almost broke down. 
closer to her, and, with some difficulty, gasped 
out the question : 

“Ts it a boy or a girl?” 

“oA boy.” 

I am sure I sniffled a little at this juncture ; 
but, as she was sobbing somewhat hysteric- 
ally, I don’t think she noticed it. 

I could only draw very near indeed, and 
beg her to tell me if she thought it would 
really break her heart to leave him. 

She said she knew it would; and, with that, 
she buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
aloud. I felt my heart go pit-a-pat, and I 
had to draw my sleeve across my eyes sev- 
eral times and clear my throat a good while 
before I could speak again. 

Then I stole one arm about her waist and 


——e 


was nothing for her to do but to hide her face 
in my bosom, and, while I held her there, I 
; begged her to tell me who the boy was. 

any particular person she was sorry to leave. 


She refused at first, but I continued to beg 


her, and—yes, I kissed her once or twice very 


softly on the parts of her soft white cheek 


I drew still ; and throat that were left exposed, while I 


; held her very close indeed. 

At last, she said she would tell me, if I 
would shut my eyes and not look at her, and 
would promise not to tell anyone so long as 
I lived. 

Well, I shut my eyes and I promised, and 
then she told me. 

No, I wasn’t the boy. 

Jabe Cross was the one, Jabe was the 
biggest fellow in the school, and at least a 
head taller than I. I went home, and I kept 
my promise not to tell, 

Rosalina left the neighborhood that winter, 
and I have not seen her since. I never haye 
"quite forgotten the little girl, though, and, 
; somehow or other, I never could bear that 
; boy Jabe Cross from that day to this. 
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WHO IS MY LOVE? 





BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN, 


Wao is my love? 

You fain would have me tell. 
He is my love 

Who does a brave deed well, 
Nor stops to shrink 

Upon the danger’s brink. 
He is my love 

Who does a brave deed well. 





Who is my love? 
} You fain would have me tell. 
He is my love 
Who does a kind deed well, 
Who has the art 
To give from out his heart. 
He is my love 
; Who does a kind deed well. 
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THE BEST THINGS. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


—— 


WHATSOEVER things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are pure— 
These alone are worth the having, 

These forever shall endure. 


Gather not life’s straws and brambles, 
Nor the Sodom apples crave ; 


Take the precious gifts the Father 
With His greatest blessing gave. 


Whatsoever things are pure— 
Take them, love them, ever hold them, 


> 

2 

; Whatsoever things are lovely, 

2 

3 

Precious things which shall endure. 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


HOW TO CHOOSE MEAT, POULTRY, AND FISH. 


BY MISS LOUISA JAMISON. 


MEAT. 

BreEer.—The grain of ox-beef is loose, the 
meat red, and the fat inclining to yellow. 
Cow-beef, on the contrary, has a closer grain, 
a whiter fat, and meat scarcely as red as 
that of ox-beef. Inferior beef, which is 
meat obtained from ill-fed animals or from 
those which have become too old for food, 
may be known by a hard skinny fat, a dark- 
red lean, and, in old animals, a line of a 
horny texture running through the meat 
of the ribs. When meat pressed by the 
finger rises up quickly, it may be considered 
that of an animal in its prime; on the other 
hand, if the dent returns slowly or remains 
visible, the animal has passed its prime, and 
the meat consequently must be of inferior 
quality. * 

VEAL should be delicately white, though 
it is often juicy and well flavored when 
rather dark in color. Butchers, it is said, 
bleed calves purposely before killing them, 
with a view to make the flesh white; but this 
proceeding is apt to make it dry and flavor- 
less. On examination of the loin, if the fat 
surrounding the kidney be white and firm- 
looking, the meat will probably be prime 
and recently killed. Veal will not keep as 
well as an older animal, especially in hot 
weather ;. when going, the fat becomes soft 
and moist, the meat flabby and spotted and 
somewhat porous, like a sponge. Large 
overgrown veal is inferior to small, delicate, 
yet fat veal. The fillet of a cow-calf is 
known by the udder attached to it and 
by the softness of the skin. It is preferable 
to the veal of a bull-calf. 

Muttron.—This meat should always be 
firm and close in grain, and also red in color, 
the fat white and firm. Mutton is in its 
prime when the animal is about five years 
old, though sheep are often killed much 
younger. If too young, the flesh feels tender 
when pinched; if too old, it wrinkles up 








2 
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by strings of skin. In sheep diseased with 
the rot, the flesh is pale in color, the fat 
inclining to yellow, the meat appears loose 
from the bone, and, if squeezed, drops of 
water ooze out, and, after cooking, the meat 
drops clean away from the bones. 

LAMB.—This meat will not keep long 
after being killed. The large vein in the 
neck is bluish in color when the fore-quarter 
is fresh, green when it is getting stale. In 
the hind-quarter, if not lately killed, the 
fat of the kidney will have a slight smell 
and the knuckle will have lost its firmness. 

PorK.—When good, the rind is thin, 
smooth, and cool to the touch; when 
changing, from being too long killed, it 
becomes flaccid and clammy. Enlarged 
glands, called kernels, in the fat, are marks 
of ill-fed or diseased pigs. 

Bacon should have a thin rind, and the 
fat should be firm and tinged red by the 
curing. The flesh should be of a clear red 
without intermixture of yellow, and should 
adhere firmly to the bone. To judge of the 
state of a ham, plunge a knife into the bone; 
on drawing it out, if particles of meat adhere 
to it, or if the odor is disagreeable, the curing 
has not been effectual and the ham is not 
good. In purchasing a ham, a short thick 
one is preferred to a long thin one. 

VENISON.—When good, the fat is clear, 
bright, and of considerable thickness, To 
know when it is necessary to cook it, a knife 
must be plunged into the haunch, and from 
the odor the cook must determine on dress- 
ing or keeping it. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


In choosing poultry, the age of the fowl 
is the chief point to be attended to. An 
old turkey has rough and reddish legs; 


} a young one, smooth and black ones, Fresh 


killed, the eyes are full and clear and the 
feet moist. When it has been kept too long, 


and so remains. In young mutton, the fat} the parts about the vent begin to wear a 
readily separates; in old, it is held together’ greenish discolored appearance. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





Common domestic fowls, when young, arene season or too ‘Sl ‘tek this icine a 


the legs and combs smooth; when old, they ; bluish-white, and the flesh soft and flaccid. 
are rough, and on the breast long hairs are 


A clear bright eye in a fish is also a mark 
found instead of feathers. Turkeys and } of being fresh and good. 


chickens should be plump on the breast, Cop is known to be fresh by the rigidity 

fat on the back, and white-legged. ; of the muscles (or flesh), the redness of the 
GEESE.—The bills and feet are red when } gills, and clearness of the eye. 

old, yellow when young. Fresh killed, the SaLMon.—The flavor and excellence of 

feet are pliable; but they become stiff when ; this fish depend upon its freshness and the 

kept too long. Geese are called green while { shortness of the time of its being caught, 

they are only two or three months old. for no method can completely preserve the 
Ducks.—Choose them with supple feet } delicate flavor it has when just taken out 

and hard plump breasts. Tame ducks have } of the water. 

yellow feet, wild ones red. MACKEREL must be perfectly fresh, or it 
PIGEONS are. very. indifferent food after a} is a very indifferent fish; 


; it will neither 
certain stage. Suppleness of the feet shows } bear carriage nor being kept many hours 


them to be young; the flesh is flaccid when } out of water. The firmness: of the flesh 
they are getting impure. Tame pigeons are } and the clearness of the eyes must be the 
longer than the wild. criteria of fresh mackerel, as they are of all 
HARES AND Rassits, when old, have the } other fish. 
haunches thick, the: ears dry and tough,; HeERRINGS can only be eaten fresh, and, 
and the claws blunt and. rugged; a young } like mackerel, will not so remain many 
hare has claws smooth and sharp, ears that } hours after being caught. 
easily tear, and a narrow cleft in the lip.} Ovysrers.—If fresh, the shell is firmly 
A leveret is distinguished from a hare by } closed; if open, they are dead and unfit 
a knob or small bone near the foot. for food. . 
PARTRIDGES, when young, have yellow legs 
and dark bills. some’ muscular action in the claws, which 
WOODPECKERS AND Snipes, when old, } may be excited by pressing the eye with 
have the feet, thick and hard; when these} the finger. When this cannot be produced, 
are soft and tender, they are both young and } the lobster must have been kept too long. 
recently killed.. When their bills become } When boiled, the tail preserves its elasticity 
moist and their throats muddy, they have} if fresh, but loses it as soon as it becomes 
been too. long killed. stale. The heaviest lobsters are the best; 
when light, they are watery and poor. 
das CRABS AND CRAY-FISH must be chosen 
TuRBOT and all white fish are rigid and} by observation similar to that given in the 
firm when. fresh. The under side. should } choice of lobsters. Crabs have an agreeable 
be of a rich cream-color;) when out of} odor when fresh. 


Logsters recently caught have always 





PROPER CARE OF CLOSETS. 


Closets are not only a useful but a neces-} the day. This also should be avoided, unless 
sary part of a house, Most housekeepers} the garments have had a thorough airing. 
think that there cannot be too much;If the closet does not admit of a window, 
closet-room provided. |There are many { the door should be left open for a few hours 


things which are properly put into closets, ; every day, to admit pure air. Some persons 


and others which should: never go there. ; have ventilators placed just over the door; 
Among the latter are soiled under-garments. ; ; but the outside air, if admitted for a short 
Clothing that has been worn should not} ones every day, will purify a closet where 
be hung away until properly ventilated. ' ; only clean clothes are hung. No matter how 
In this way, two fertile sources of bad odors } clean the clothing in the closet may be, if 
in closets may be excluded. Many persons } there is no ventilation, the clothing will not 
hang their night-clothes in the closet during { be what it should. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is an afternoon-gown, of white {so as to display the dark stripes. The front 
nun’s-veiling, striped with heliotrope and ; of the underskirt is made on the half-bias, 
} as seen in the illustration, and tabs of silver 







} braid are placed over each white stripe 
round the hem, so as to siniulate a vandyked 
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trimmed with folds of plain ving 
surah ; these folds cross slantwise the close- meets) We 2. ¥ 
fitting bodice and fall down the side of ; 

the demi-train. The same effect may be} border. High leg-of-mutton sleeves, cut on 
produced by plaiting the striped material‘ the bias. This gown, made in black and 
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white striped silk, with the silver braid, , 
would be very elegant, for either a visiting ; 
or reception toilette. Small capote of tulle, } 
trimmed with loops of white ribbon and jet } 
ornament. 

No. 2—Is a visiting-costume, of fine} 
cashmere in any self-color, combined with } 
Ottoman silk of the same .or darker shade. ‘ 
The underskirt and vest are of the silk, ' 
the cashmere being used for the entire | 
gown, which opens in front over the} 
Ottoman skirt. Bands of Oriental embroid- } 
ery or passementerie edge the front of the } 
skirt, the bodice, and cuffs. Small turban- } 
‘ shaped bonnet, of the silk, trimmed with ; 
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No. 4. | 


the same embroidery or passemen- 
terie and a few standing loops of 
velvet ribbon in front. Eight yards 
of double-fold cashmere and four 
yards of Ottoman silk will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a French tea-gown, of 
old-pink cashmere or faille, set off 
with bands of Oriental embroidery 
or beaded-work. The gown fits the 
figure closely and has a-short train. 
High puffed sleeves, ending at the 
elbow in our illustration, but these 
are optional; long sleeves 
would no doubt be pre- 
ferred by most ladies, for 
such a tea-gown. The sash 
is of moiré ribbon; it passes 
under the side-bands of 
embroidery and ties in a 
long loop-with-ends at the 
left side. Eight yards of 
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double-fold cashmere will be required. The { across the front and sides, the fullness being 
amount of embroidery must be determined ’ reserved for the back, which hangs in 
by the length and width of the gown. ‘straight folds. The plain tight-fitting bod- 
No. 4.—For a young girl of twelve to}ice forms coat-tails at the back about 
fourteen years, we have here a stylish frock, eight inches long, adorned with buttons 
;to match those on the front of the bodice. 

Close tight sleeves, high at the shoulder. 
Very high standing collar. Small gilt 
buttons are very much used upon these 
tailor-gowns. Of fortysix-inch wide mate- 
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No 5. 


of camel’s-hair, with a wide Scotch-plaid 
border. This may be either a bordered 
material, or the plaid can be put on to 
form the border. The bodice is shirred to 
form a round yoke. Wide waistband of} 
the plaid, which ties at the back in long’ 
sash-ends. Cuffs and collar of the plaid ‘ rial, seven’ yards will be sufficient for an 
material. Button the cuffs with small gilt ’ ordinary-sized girl. 
buttons, also the back of the frock. No. 6—Is a walking-costume, of bordered 
No. 5—Is a tailor-made gown, of plaid} cashmere in. any self-color. The border 
woolens. The skirt is quite severely plain ‘ forms all the trimming for the plain straight 








No. 6. 
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skirt. The bodice laps from right to 
left, over a vest of velvet corresponding 
to the color of the material. Four but- 
tons and button-holes are all the trim- 
ming. The top of the dressy sleeve is 
composed of a series of six puffs, over a 
plain tight sleeve. A more simple sleeve 
may be substituted, if preferred. Hat 





No. 7. 


of felt, faced with velvet and trimmed with } 


velvet flowers and loops of ribbon. 

No. 7—Is a traveling or walking ulster, 
of plaid Scotch tweed. The front has three 
plaits on each side. The back corresponds. 
Two, or even three, capes for the shoulder 
finish this wrap. Loose sleeves, with velvet 
euffs. Collar to match. 

No. 8—Is a: boy’s costume, for nine or 
ten years. Knickerbocker pants, vest, and 
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‘ No. 8. 


; jacket. Wide linen collar and silk neck-tie. 
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Diagonal cloth and serge are most used for } shirred at the neck to form a round yoke, 
boys of this age. > back and front alike, below which a ruffle 
No. 9—Is given for the useful little { of the material edged with two rows of the 
flannel or cloth jacket so necessary for the; ribbon is attached. Short puffed sleeves 
} over the plain long ones. A wide sash of 
}moiré ribbon ties at the back. 
$ No. 11—Is a Connemara cloak, for a little 
girl of six years, made of Scotch plaid 
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No. 10. 


first cool days of autumn. A simple feather- 
stitched border in white silk is the only 
trimming, saye the buttons needed. Some 
of these little jackets are trimmed with 
gold braid and gilt buttons. 

No. 10.—For a little girl of five years, | tweed. Three little ruffles bound with silk 
we give a pretty little frock, of old-rose; braid form the yoke to this pretty little 
cashmere, trimmed with bands of moiré; garment. Soft felt hat, trimmed with a 
ribbon of a darker shade. The waist is! wide plaid ribbon, completes the costume. 








No. 11. 
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TEA-COZY. 


BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 

A pretty design will be seen in our colored } greater than the width, but the proportions 
pattern, this month, for a covering for the } must be determined by the size of the article 
tea-pot, which will not only prove very use- } it is intended to cover. The foundation can 
ful, but highly ornamental, to the tea-table; be made of card-board or of two or three 
or sideboard. layers of heavy buckram, each section of 

The length of the one illustrated is much ' which must be cut to a blunt point at the 

Vou. XCVITI—15. . 
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top and covered with maroon satin, after a 
spray of flowers has been painted or embroid- 
ered on it. Bend the points over in the 
form of a roof, and overseam the sections 
all together. A broad band of plush sur- 
rounds the bottom, and a fancy cord covers 
all the seams. Line the cozy with white 
flannel over a layer of wadding, and finish 
with eight silk tassels with a bow of ribbon 
and a heavy gilt ring at the top. 


WALKING-DRESS: 


WALKING-DRESS: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
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Of course, anyone can display her own 
taste in selecting the colors and materials 
for this cozy, and it could be made at 
}much less expense than the one described, 
: especially when it is intended for use alone, 
and not ornament. 
FERN-LEAVES, 
; On the same page is a drawing of fern- 
; leaves which would look well, outlined on 
‘a corner of a tidy or pincushion. 
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WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the complete pattern of this stylish walking- 
dress. Size, thirtysix-inch bust. It consists 
of eight pieces. The letters show how the 
pieces join. Allow all seams. 


1. Har or VEstT. 

'2.. Haur or Front. 

8. SrpE-FRONT. 

4. Har or Back. 

5. Har or Srpe-Back. 
6. REVERS. 

7. CUFF. 

8. SLEEVE. 


Our model is of foulard silk, pompadour 
stripe on an olive-green ground. The jacket 
is double-breasted and crosses in a point to 
the left side, close to the armhole, where it 
fastens to the waist by six buttons. The 
neck has wide revers showing a vest, with 
a high collar of olive and pink’ broché. 
The vest also appears in a point below the 
opening of the jacket at waist. The front 
of the skirt is draped to form a long tab- 
lier, open at the left side, from which point 
falls a handsome girdle of olive and pink 
twisted silk, ending in tassels. The back 
of the skirt is arranged in deep plaits, to 
hang straight. This style of dress will be 


A well adapted to striped woolens or sateens. 
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DESIGNS FOR WORK-TABLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


VENETIAN POCKET. 











This long and therefore most convenient} make the pocket less expensive, we would 
receplacle for fancy-work can be suspended } suggest a stripe of drawn-work on coarse 
either on a wall or from atable. It is com- linen for the centre, with plush or satin 
posed of bands of Venetian embroidery on ; for the bands, and that the trimmings be 
linen, with velvet bands at the sides. The} of linen guipure lace, and the fringe of 


trimmings are gold Venetian lace; but, to’ linen floss, tied in. 








GERANIUM AND CORONATION DESIGNS. 





On the Supplement, we give two designs small cloth, or each can be done in the 
suitable for ornamenting the cloths now so! diagonal corners. White filoselle, coarse 
generally used’ on dinner-tables; one pat-{ embroidery-silk, or linen thread may be 
tern can be worked in one corner of the! used. 
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MUSIC-PORTFOLIO. 





Make the foundation of card-board, the; cover is lined with twill silk and closed 
required size. Cover the outside with ruby} with ribbon bows in red Ottoman silk. 
plush, ornamented with a triangular tab } This same design will serve for a slip-cover 
in antique brocade; this tab is framed in} for a magazine or novel, only observe to 
with gold galloon, which is also used as;make the outside form the inside pocket, 
three bars placed across the back. The to slip the cover of the magazine in. 


er 


ARTISTIC NIGHT-GOWN CASE. 





Make the case the required size, in two; finished with a silk cord, fastened in the 
shades of plain self-colored surah, China; centre by loops of the cords and tassels, 
silk, or satin, as the taste may suggest. The } also a tassel at each corner. Some sachet- 
patterned design is formed by using a figured } powder placed upon a layer of cotton, and 
China silk or else by working some little ; laid between the lining and outside, is a great 
pattern upon a plain ground. The case is’ improvement. 
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CHILD’S CRIB OR CARRIAGE BLANKET. 





This handsome design of wild roses » in their natural colors, and the work done 
stems, and leaves is worked in wash-silks;}in Kensington-stitch. Wash - crewels do 
upon a foundation of white cloth or cash- } equally well, but do not make such hand- 


in 
in 


mere. After the border is done, the swallows; some work. Line the blanket with white 
are thrown in; the pair upon a branch form } surah, or pink if preferred, and a layer of 
the border, and the flying ones scattered | - wool wadding to make it warm and light. 
around. The birds, flowers, leaves, etc., all‘ A handsome guipure lace finishes the edge 





DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 


We give, in the front of the book, a; mere; either linen fioss or silk can be 
very beautiful design, to be done in satin-} used—the silk, of course, being much the 
stitch embroidery on either flannel or cash-? richer. 


——~ 








Rennes 


BRAIDING-DESIGN FOR A JACKET. 


In the front of the book, we give a design } utilized for many purposes, and is easily 
for braiding a dress or jacket; it can be } done. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 
Opps AND ENDs.—In these days of adaptation, 
everything out of the common is seized on with 
avidity and turned to account. The career of 
articles of furniture, from the largest to the 
smallest, is full of vicissitudes, and the ulterior 


designer imagined. Old bed-posts, stowed away 
in lumber-rooms, have been brought out from . 





TABLE. 


MEDIcAL VALUE OF LEmMoNns.—“ While you 


,are giving people simple rules for preserving 
} their health, why don’t you tell them about 


the use of lemons?’ an intelligent professional 
man asked us, the other day. He went on to 


, say that he had long been troubled with an 
- destination very different from that which the | 


inactive liver, which gave him a world of pain 


{and trouble, until recently he was advised by 


a friend to take a glass of hot water, with the 


their dust and seclusion and adapted for drawing- ; juice of half a lemon squeezed into it, but no 


room use. Some are handsome and solid-looking, } 
carved or otherwise embellished, and form tall 
stands for pot-plants or lamps. 

Little square tables are often now covered 
with pretty cretonne, on both the upper and 
under shelves, with a three-inch frill all round. 
The legs are usually covered with plush of a 
harmonizing shade. They look very pretty } 
about a room, and are easily and quickly done. i 


< 


It is a favorite fancy at present to have every- 
thing to match on a table, particularly on a 
writing-table: such as the various-sized photo- 
graph-frames, blotting-book, case for loose cards 
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or pictures, envelope-case, and box (without lid) 


sugar, night and morning, and see what the 
effect would be. He tried it, and found himself 
better almost immediately. His daily headaches, 
which medicine had failed to cure, left him; 
his appetite improved, and he gained several 
pounds in weight within a few weeks. After 
a while, he omitted the drink, either at night 
or in the morning, and now at times does with- 
out either of them. “TI am satisfied from experi- 
ment,” he said, “that there is no better medicine 
for persons who are troubled with bilious 
and liver complaints than the simple remedy 
I have given, which is far more efficacious than 
quinine or any other drug, while it is devoid 


for throwing in unanswered notes, and so forth. { of their injurious consequences. It excites the 
A delicate shade of pistache-green brocatelle is i liver, stimulates the digestive organs, and tones 
popular. All sorts of card-board or even wooden } up the system generally. It is not unpleasant 
and cigar boxes can be covered with plush or ' to take, either; indeed, one soon gets to like it.” 


brocade by skillful fingers. The top is usually } — 
raised by a little judicious padding, then covered ; CHILDREN’s CORNERS.—Houses are compara- 


with, the brocade or plush, and edged all round } tively few in which a large, bright, warm room 


with gold braid. The lining is of watered silk } 
or surah, and this has to be made in separate 3 
pieces (i.e. top, bottom, and the four sides), ; 
neatly stretched and glued over thin card-board, 
and then carefully glued to the box. Blotting- 
books and photograph-frames are done in the } 
same way, and also large open fans, cut out in 
wood, with places for slipping in photographs, 
and a support at the back. In some of the? 
brocades now being sold, in white or pale colors, | 
the effect is beautiful. A new fashion is to have » 
a pretty little mat of brocade and gold braid, 
to throw over a blotter, and mats of the same ‘ 
sort are used for fancy lamps and toilet-sets. 
PINCUSHIONS.—Some pretty three - cornered 
pincushions may be made with scraps of pongee 
silk and an embroidered Turkish square d’oyley 
eut in half. The cushions are six inches long 


and three inches at the widest part. They have > 
a foided frill of silk, a piece of inch-wide cream ' 
lace laid on it, and a silken cord, knotted at each 
corner, as a finish. 
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can be spared for a nursery. Even where this 
might be done, the mother cannot employ a 
nurse to stay with the children, and her own 


; eares and duties are too various to admit of her 
} being long in any one place. Perhaps she does 


not keep even one servant. Then the children 
must inevitably follow the mother about, in 
kitchen, bed-rooms, or sitting-room, as her work 
demands. It is not uncommon, in families, to 
find children’s toys scattered all over the house, 


> while hats, coats, and miittens are seldom twice 


in the same place. A nursery or play-room for 
the children may be out of the question; but 
some corner, chest-drawer, or portion of a closet 
may be found for each child, where its individual 
possessions should be kept when not in use. 


AN ADDITIONAL REASON.—A lady, in sending 


}us a large club, says: “In addition to my love 


for ‘Peterson,’ there is another reason why 


; I always like to get up clubs for the magazine. 


It is that I can depend on you to keep your 


: promises--you always do as you say you will.” 
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HovusEHOLD Hints.—Buttermilk will take out } 


mildew stains. 

Bottles are easily cleaned with hot water and 
fine cogls. ° 

A pallet-knife should be used to scrape pots 
and kettles. 

Old napkins and old table-cloths make the 
very best of glass-cloths. 

Zine is best cleaned with hot soapy water, 
then polished with kerosene. 

It is well to keep large pieces of charcoal in 
damp corners and in dark places. 


Oil-cloth can be kept bright for years, if} 
properly varnished each season with any good 


siccative. 

If the hands are rubbed on a stick of celery, 
after peeling onions, the smell will be entirely 
removed. 

If soap is purchased in large quantities, and 


kept in a warm dry place, half the usual amount | 


will be required. 


Tubs will not warp or crack open, if the pre- ; 
caution is taken to put a pail of water into each, » 


directly after use. 


If a cucumber is cut into strips and the pieces | 
put into places where ants are found, it will | 


surely drive them away. 

CovERS FOR FLOWER-Pots.—Small remnants 
of colored silks can be made into covers for 
children’s little tin pails, minus the handles. 
The pails hold small pot-ferns. A circular base 
is made of -card-board, covered with silk, and 
the bag sewed to it, another row of running 
being placed an inch higher, to form a puff. 
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NEW BOOKS. 279 
) Idealization of character may not be regarded as 
> ‘artistic,’ but, whether or not this attempt be sue- 
cessful, the writer will still believe that in that 
direction lies a promising field too little occupied.” 
Flossy; or, A Child of the People. By H. F. 
, Darnell, D.D. Buffalo: The Courier Co.—The 
; success of “Philip Hazelbrook” has induced 
3 its author to write the story of “Flossy,” one 
of the most important characters in the former 
book. “Flossy” is capital in style, the plot is 
well managed, and the subject especially appro- 
priate at this time, when so much earnest 
thought is given to the social problem in its 
; relation to church-work among the masses. The 
narrative is written in the form of an auto- 
: biography, which greatly adds to its naturalness, 
} and, while a book that any parent may safely 
, put into the hands of his children, its interest 
is so great and its incidents so striking that 
; it cannot fail to become exceedingly popular 
among the great generation of juvenile readers. 
Bella’s  Blue- Book: The Journal of an Ugly 
Woman. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs- 
J. W. Davis. New York: Worthington Co.—An 
exceedingly quaint and original story, both in 
conception and treatment. The heroine tells her 
; own tale in a very graphic fashion, and finds a 
> hero worthy of her loftiest ideal. The book is 
} issued in a uniform edition with the previous 
} works of W. Heimburg which this house has 
’ published. The paper and binding are excellent, 
3 the illustrations spirited, and the translation so 
’ well done that it is difficult to realize that the 

; tale was not originally written in English. 

$ Lucie’s Mistake. By W. Heimburg. Translated 





Two pieces of silk cord are run round and tied ’ by Mrs. J. W. Davis. New York: Worthington Co.— 
at each side of the top of the pail with four ; This is another of those tales of German family- 
tasseled ends. The silk falls over as a two-inch } life which have made their author so popular in 
frill, either frayed out at the edge or partially } his native land and are rapidly gaining for him 
hidden by tinted lace. These are most orna- ; an enviable reputation in this country. The 
mental on a dinner-table or on an invalid’s table. } story, interesting in itself, is told in a charming 
; manner, and one is glad that the young heroine’s 
’ mistakes and errors at last end in the good old- 
? fashioned way which, however much modern 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. } writers may affect to despise it, will always be 
Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. Boston: ; popular among the generality of readers. 
Lee and Shepard. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates} Clara Moreland. By Emerson Bennett. Philadel- 
A very powerful story, which holds the reader’s phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is one of the 
attention from the beginning to the end. Into } best of this popular writer’s novels. The charac- 
a pretty love-idyl, the author has woven a vigor- } ters are well drawn, the plot is striking, and the 
ous account of the influence exerted by the : incidents are both natural and effective It is a 
numerous systems of theology, ethics, and soci- } novel which has enjoyed a wide popularity, and its 
ology which in our day excite so much attention. } republication at twentyfive cents will doubtless 
A portion of the preface is worth quoting: “The } introduce it to a numerous class of new readers. 
author of this volume believes in the whole-} Worth the Wooing. By Lady Gladys Hamil- 
someness of idealism and optimism. No attempt} ton. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
has been made to construct a novel on conven- } This is an exceptionally bright and clever story, 
tional ‘realistic’ lines. It seems evident that ; written too in the authoress’s happiest vein. 
the delicate pen-photography of the ignoble in } Nothing could be more appropriate reading for 
human nature is too often the animus in cur- } the season, and its production adds another gem 
rent literature. A subtle tone of unwholesome ' to the publishers’ admirable list of twentyfive- 
pessimism and hopelessness is thereby diffused. ‘ gent books, 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XX —HEREDITARY DISEASES. 
In early infancy and childheod, mothers fre- 


quently notice a striking irritability of the skin ; 


and eyes of their infants and children—a prone- 
ness to cutaneous inflammation, as well as to 


ophthalmia or soreness of the eyes in some form. ? 


Next is observed a tendency to inflammation 
of the bones and large joints—to white swellings 
and hip-disease—or glandular enlargements and 
indurations of the neck, and finally, as age 
advances, pulmonary consumption in all its 
aggravated forms. 

When parents have been afflicted with any of 
these forms of disease, which are of a scrofulous 
nature, one of their children may suffer from 
some skin-disease, another with inveterate sore 
eyes or eyelids, a third with marasmus, rickets, 
or a wasting diarrhcea, while a fourth or some 
subsequent one may be born with enlarged head 
or become hydrocephalic. 

In another family, whose parents are or have 
been scrofulous, we may see developed in one 
child white swelling of the knee-joint; in a 
second, morbus coxarius (hip-joint disease); in 
a third, the glands of the neck take on a low 
grade of inflammation, swell, suppurate, and 
terminate in ugly, unhealthy, non-healing sores ; 
and these several morbid states continuing 
increasingly, in the process of time the whole 
generation may pass away from the desolation 
of phthisis pulmonalis or tubercular consumption. 

Mothers should be able to recognize the rise 
and progress of scrofula by first noticing a 


little papular eruption of the skin, which soon } 


becomes squamous or crusty, invading the roots 
of the Lair and spreading over quite large 
surfaces. An herpetic affection of the eyelids 
and roots of the eyelashes often manifests itself 
early, and is often very tenacious of its hold, 
and not unfrequently there attends or follows 
a scabby condition of the nose, corners of the 
mouth, and chin. 

The glands of the neck are liable to enlarge 
and inflame, and the affection is recognized by 
mothers of the old school as being the “king’s 
evil.” She first observes small hard tumors on 
the neck when washing the child, which she 
perceives gradually increase in size, though not 
painful unless very roughly handled. In course 
of time, as they increase, the skin around them 
becomes tense and red; they ulcerate and dis- 
charge a whey-like serum, with shreds of curdy 
lymph. 

There is no disposition for these ulcers to heal, 
but they gradually enlarge and form troublesome 
sores with uneven, ragged, ‘abrupt edges of a 
dull-purplish color. 
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These are marked charac- ' 





; teristics of a true scrofulous ulcer. When they 
sare healed, the skin is ridged, seamed, or 

wrinkled, so as to cause a striking deformity 

which is also characteristic. While some: glands 
‘ close up or heal, others in turn will inflame and 
} uleerate—the process continuing thus for weeks, 
: months, or even years. Sometimes, however, 
’ these little “kernels” along the sides of the 
necks of children may continue almost indefi- 
nitely as such, and, if the child’s health improve, 
> or be improved by treatment, they finally dis- 
> appear. 
2 


PICTURE-HANGING. 


When a room is walled in good taste, either 
plainly or in panels, we have only to exercise 
equal taste in the hanging of pictures, to increase 
the beauty of the effect. So long as the frames 


as centres or broad borders and lines to the 
} panels, and care is taken that colors are not 
} discordant, we can show our pictures without 
prejudice to anything. 

When the choice of paint and paper rests 
; with ourselves, let them be selected with an eye 
} to their simply becoming an appropriate and 
; harmonious background for such pictures as 
} we possess or hope sooner or later to obtain. 
‘I offer no very definite suggestions here as to 
} the exercise of taste in these directions; that 
} is too wide a subject, and must depend upon 
} an infinite number of conditions. But one or 
two broad principles may be laid down, thus: 
; The wall tone and pattern must be subservient 
> to what is hung upon them; they should not 


2 


} claim more, or even as much, attention as the 
$ pictures, particularly if they are good. Oil- 
; paintings and water-colors should never be 
; hung side by side or mixed one with the other. 
: If circumstances make it inevitable that they 
‘ be hung in the same room, care must be taken 
}so to arrange them that they do not clash. 
> Hang all your oils on one side, your water- 
colors on another; and, if engravings, etchings, 
; and photographs have to be disposed of, carry 
$ out the same principle with these. Group the 
} black and white together—panel them, in fact, 
} as far as possible. Also have an eye to the 
; harmony of the subjects, their size, their dark- 
} ness or lightness of tone, and give due attention 
to placing them with some regard to uniformity. 
’ Make a centre of some- one or two, hanging 
S others at the sides, which will correspond 
sufficiently as pendants one to the other. Of 
course, where it is feasible, you will keep oil- 
; paintings in one room, water-colors in another, 
; black and white in another, and so on. As a 


’ rule, the first are fittest for dining-rooms, water- 
colors for drawing-rooms and boudoirs, black 
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and white for libraries, halls, staircases, and | 
passages. { 
Then, again, in hanging them, be careful ' 
never to place them too high. We are not all 
six feet in stature, and it is far easier to stoop | 
to examine a work of art than to stand on a 
chair in order to do so. Where a frieze exists } 
and you prefer hanging the frames by a rod, 
this, of course, should run along the lower edge 
of the frieze and form a molding to it, as it } 
were. In the event of the wall tone or paper } 
going up as high as the cornice, then the rod ; 
must run along that, and rods are always ‘ 
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a thoroughly capable handy man, professional or 
amateur. In less ambitious proceedings, and 
where the work to be dealt with is on a 
sufficiently small scale to allow of our personal 
manipulation, we should have a good supply 
of brass-headed nails of various sizes, and some 
screw-rings and small screw-hooks; a brad-awl, 
a hammer, and a pair of pincers; plenty of wire 
and smooth cord—that which has much worsted 
in it is to be avoided as a dust-collector, and 
any bright-colored cord is an abomination. 
Drive as few nails as possible into the wall, 
and always drive them slightly downward, 


preferable to driving nails into the wall, except } so that, the head being a little higher than 
for very small pictures. There are also many } the point, the cord hooked over it shall have 





modern contrivances in the shape of brass-headed 
pins and clips, which afford much convenience 
where the frames are not too heavy. When it 
is necessary to suspend the picture from some 
height, a cord is not comparable, save in very 
rare cases, to the strong non-corrosive wire now 
in vogue for these purposes. It may be colored 
to match that of the background, and so remain 
nearly invisible, for nothing looks worse than 
a conspicuous amount of cordage suggestive of 
the rigging of a ship. Where you cannot avoid 
placing a picture very high above others, it is 
sometimes well to let its top cant slightly for- 
ward, which is easily managed by having the 


rings screwed into the frames two or three } 


inches down its upright sides. It is generally 
better, also, to knot both ends of the cord or 
wire separately into each ring, rather thar let 
it run through the two. An alteration in the 
elevation is then more easily made, if the sus- 
pending line is not cut off too short where it 
is tied into the ring. You can then slacken 
and lower or tighten and raise with the greatest 
facility, and often without unhooking the pict- 
ure or disturbing it from its upper and central 
support, whether that is a nail or the movable 
hook on the brass rod. In the case of very 
large and heavy canvases, two separate hooks 
or nails are desirable, so that a separate cord, 
wire, or, as is sometimes necessary, @ brass or 
steel-gilt chain, may run down to each ring, 
greater strength of support thus being secured. 

Naturally, the closer the inspection needed 
for the due appreciation of the quality and 
effect of the work of art, the lower it should 
be hung, nearer the level of ordinary sight. 
And this sight-line is another important matter. 
An even level bottom-line should be secured 
rather than a level top-line, where many pict- 
ures of similar dimensions hang side by side, 
or where two or more form pendants at either 
end of the same wall. The molding or border 
of the modern dado offers an admirable starting- 
line and guide by which to measure perpendicular 
distances, and no picture-hanging can be very 
successfully carried out without the free use 


of a rule, a pair of steps, and the service of } than at the end of the apartment, where it may 


a tendency to slip back close against the wall. 
So long as requisite strength is ensured, one 
nail will often support two or three small 
; frames. Where they happen to have two rings, 
) make a long tight wire link between them, 
{and hang the centre of that link on to the 
{nail The top of the frame will then be close 
: up to the nail, and it (the nail) will not become 
an isolated conspicuous object on the wall, with 
>? its two lines of cord or wire running down to 
} the rings. This looks particularly bad if it 
} happens high up on the wall. When a nail is 
’ to act as a support from on high, it should be 
; driven in as close up under the cornice as it will 
go. A great length of cord, starting from the 
} ceiling, is far preferable to a conspicuous triangle 
} of it, with its apex midway perhaps between floor 
Sand ceiling, as though such a formation were 
an ornament, instead of, as it really is, an eye- 
} sore. One of the little brass hooks screwed into 
} the centre of the bottom of the lower bar of 
>a frame will often act as sufficient support to 
Sa lighter picture we desire to hang beneath a 
: larger one, and, in places where one long line 
of frames has to be arranged, a wooden batten, 
fastened against the wall and supplied with 
a@ requisite number of hooks or nails, will be 
advisable, so long as the tops of the frames are 
placed high enough on it to hide it. Personally, 
I have a great objection to associating anything 
like ribbons and bows with framed pictures, 
though I am aware some ladies like to arrange 
a bow over a central nail, whence depends by 
a satin ribbon perhaps some very pet or choice 
’ photograph or water-color. I cannot but think 
}this is in doubtful taste, and certainly any 
bright color for such a purpose must interfere 
} with the merits of a work of art. 

In conclusion, I would only add that it is 
quite impossible to give very positive advice 
as to the selection of the best light for certain 
pictures; this obviously depends so much on 
the position and size of windows and the shape 
‘of the room. But, roughly speaking, it may be 
‘ said that water-color drawings and oil-paintings 
; look better with a side-light falling upon them 
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face the window. Black and white eS 


suffer far less in this latter position than most | 


which have any color in them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
PaRSLEY.—Careful women of modest incomes 


and gentle tastes should luxuriate in back-yard ; 


beds of parsley. A few cents’ worth of seed will 
supply abundantly the need of a wholé neighbor- 
hood, and save countless pennies to those who 


otherwise would purchase tiny bunches at the | 


market. But buy the seed of curly parsley, and 
have no fear when it fails to appear above the 


ground with lettuce and beans planted the } 


same evening. “After many days ’—twentyone, 


I think—the little leaves will push up and grow } 
rapidly. Then may a plain omelet be transformed } 


into the French “omelette aux herbes” by add- 


ing parsley—a tablespoonful, chopped quite fine. ; 


Then may broiled steak be dressed with “ maitre 
d@hotel butter,” which is simply butter creamed 


and mixed with a goodly portion of chopped > 
parsley and a few drops of lemon-juice. Then } 


may good soup be made better with parsley- 
branches boiled in the stock, and parsley-leaves 
chopped into the tureen. Then may excellent 
hash be perfected with the piquant flavor lent 
by this simple herb, and carefully-made drawn 
butter or brown sauce improved by its pleasant 
taste. In serving any dish of meat or fish, 
a border of parsley around the platter’s edge 
will go far in helping to accomplish the dainti- 
ness and prettiness which all women of good 
breeding must desire in their table-service. Late 
into our frosty weather, the hardy little plant 
survives its tender mates. In good season to 
escape the killing frost, a box should be planted 
full for winter use. If a south window be avail- 
able, and moderate care be given in watering 
and in loosening the earth with a large fork, you 
will be supplied all winter. But, while the 
garden-crop is plentiful, it is well to gather 
parsley in large bunches, dry it on tin plates 
in the warming-oven, then chop fine, discarding 
stems, and preserve in glass bottles or small tin 
boxes, for use in winter. While not as desirable 
for delicate gravies and nice dressings as fresh } 
leaves picked from the growing plants, it answers 
well for soups and hashes. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


JE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been ; 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. 
French Bean-Soup.—One pint of beans put to ; 
soak overnight; put on to boil early in the’ 
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{ morning, with two pa of water; if it boils 
away and becomes too thick, add a little more 
: boiling water, a little at a time. When about 
half- done, put in half a pound of salt pork, 
an onion, pepper, and thyme, celery or a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed. Half an hour before 
: dinner, mash the beans well, and put through 
‘a colander; then return to the pot, and keep 
hot until dinner. Put in slices of toasted bread, 
’ cut in squares, and serve. 

Split-Pea Soup.—Make a broth of some water 
; that corned beef or salt pork has been boiled in, 
}and some beef-bones. Do not let it be too salt; 
in that case, use half water. Put one quart of 
split peas in enough of the water to cover; 
when stewed soft, mash through a colander, and 
mix therewith two quarts of the broth in which 
‘the bones have been boiling; add one onion, 
then one turnip, chopped up, and one carrot, 
grated. Just before serving, put small pieces of 
toast in the soup. 

DRINKS, ETC. 

Blackberry Wine (a very old recipe).—Gather 
> the berries when fully ripe, and put them into 
a large vessel of wood or stone, with a tap at the 
‘bottom. Pour on them as much boiling water 
> as will cover them; when slightly cool, bruise 

with a wooden spatula until all the berries are 

broken. Let stand till the fruit begins to rise 
> to the top, usually three days, then draw off the 
clear liquor into another vessel, and to every 
, ten quarts add one pound of sugar; stir it well, 
>and let it stand to work ten days in a vessel 
: like the first; then draw it off through a jelly- 
> bag into a large pan. Take four ounces of 
isinglass and let it steep twelve hours in a pint 
of white wine, then boil over a slow fire till 
, dissolved, Take a gallon of the blackberry 
juice, put the isinglass to it, boil together for 
two or three minutes, then add to the rest. 

Let it stand five days to purge and settle, then 

bottle off and keep in a crol place. 

Pickled Plums.—To every fourteen pounds of 
plums, allow eight pounds of sugar, four ounces 
of cinnamon in the stick, four ounces of cloves, 
two quarts of vinegar, and a half-ounce of mace. 
Have a pan, and put in a layer of plums, 
then a layer of spices, and so on till all is used. 
Stir the sugar into the vinegar, make it very 

Shot, and pour over the plums; cover, and 
let it stand by the fire six hours. Then put 
; into a preserving-kettle, and bring to boiling- 
‘point all together. Put into glass jars, and 
; seal. 
Boiled Bread- Pudding.— One pint of stale 
’ breadcrumb, half-pint of suet cut fine, four eggs 
> beaten light and added to the breadcrumb, one 

}cupful of brown sugar, a double handful of 
’ stoned raisins, a grated nutmeg, peel of 2 lemon, 
3 ; wineglassful of wine, quarter-pound of citron. 

; Mix all together and boil for an hour, Put a 

plate in the bottom of the pot, to keep it from 
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burning. Almonds are an 
blanched, cut up, and added. 
Blackberry Vinegar.—Choose the 


improvement, 


pound into a basin, bruise well, and pour on 
one quart of the best vinegar; let stand a} 
couple of days, then strain the liquor on to one } 
pound of fresh whole fruit; let this stand three } 
days, then pass through a jelly-bag, and boil 
for five minutes, allowing one and a quarter 


pounds of loaf-sugar to each pint of juice; when : 


cold, store in clean dry bottles. 

Snow-Balls.—Beat the whites of ten eggs till 
very dry, then add very gradually one pound 
of pulverized sugar; when the sugar is thor- 


oughly incorporated, add two or three drops } 


of essence of lemon. Have ready some white 
paper, and, with a spoon, drop the mixture in 
balls. Set them in a very moderate oven, and, 


as soon as they are tinged with brown, take } 


them out. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING - DREss, 


CASHMERE AND BLUE-AND-GREEN WOOLEN 


Piarp. The under-dress is of the plaid, while } 


the blue cashmere fastens on the left shoulder 
and passes under the right arm; it opens over 


the plaid skirt on the left side, and is orna- : 


mented with black passementerie. Hat of black 


straw, trimmed with plaid green ribbon and ° 


dark-blue feathers. 
Fig. 11.—TEA-GOwWN, OF GRAY NUN’S-VEILING. 


A broad band of the gray, edged with a band 


of dark-blue velvet, is put on the foundation- 
skirt. The upper skirt is also edged with a band 
of blue velvet and caught up on the left hip 
by a pointed strap of the same. The drapery 


if § 


finest and ; 
ripest fruit gathered on a bright day, put one : 


oF DARK- BLUE } 


Fai braided cuffs. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with ribbon and a gray feather. 

Fig. vi.—NEwW-STYLE BopIck, oF GREEN 
CASHMERE AND GREEN VELVET. The vest 
{and sleeves are of the dark-green velvet, and 

; the cashmere is laid in folds from the shoulders 

} to the waist, where it is confined by a large 

silver buckle. The cashmere skirt opens in front 
} over a panel of velvet, and is, slightly draped 
} at the side. 

Fic. VIIL—NEW-STYLE HovusE OR VISITING 
Bopice. It is of figured foulard, is laid in two 
folds on each side of the plastron, and gathered 
; in a point at the waist. Pointed waistband, of 
> plain silk. The sleeves are wide and full at 
the top, open on the back of the arm, and the 
‘ sides are caught together by bows of ribbon. 
$ Fig. vitl.—BonNET, OF BRONZE VELVET, 
; covered with bead-work and encircled with a 
brim composed of a narrow band of feathers, 
: Tuft of bronze ostrich-tips in front. 

Fic. X.— SLIPPER, with beaded embroidery on 
} the toe. Bow and buckle above the embroidery. 
) Fie. X.—JACKET, OF STRIPED CLoTH. It is 
} double-breasted, fits neatly at the back, and has 
$@ black velvet collar made to wear rather open 
? at the neck, or closed if wished. 
Fig. x1.—Toqur, oF BLACK VELVET, with 
} jetted lace, chrysanthemums, and yellow satin 
ribbon as trimmings. 


Fic. x11.—ToqukE, with a soft elongated crown 
;in puckered dark-red velvet, surrounded with 


a diadem composed of a loose velvet torsade, 
; carelessly knotted in the centre and set off with 
jet stars in keeping with the jet coronet. 

Fie. x111.—BopIcr, OF WHITE CLOTH AND 
} GOLDEN-BROWN VELVET. The outer part of 
the bodice is of the white cloth, gathered into 
} a knot of the velvet, and slopes off to the back 
} over the brown velvet bodice. The plain velvet 


of the bodice is fastened under a pointed belt }-sleeves are worn under straight cloth ones, made 


of velvet. The collar, sleeves, and lining of the very full on the shoulder and opening in the 


wide upper sleeves are also of velvet. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLACK CAMEL’s- } 
Harr. The skirt has a narrow row of gold braid 
just above the wide hem, and is slightly draped , 
toward the back. The jacket opens in front } 
over a full yellow silk vest, has postillion-tabs } 
at the back, a rolling collar, and small pockets. } 
Large full sleeves. Hat of black felt, trimmed } 
with ribbon bows and yellow wing. 

Fig. Iv.—WALKING- Dress, OF GAY PLAID } 
Woo.Len. The skirt is plain in front, except for 
the slight drapery near the top, and is full and 
straight at the back. The bodice is also draped 
across the bust. Full sleeves. Toque made of 
the material of the dress. . 

Fig. v.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY HENRI- 
ETTA-CLOTH. 
silk and braiding. The full bodice is caught 
under a silk waistband, and has a frill standing 
up around the braided yoke. 


4 
; WOOLEN. 


> BROWN WOOLEN PLAID. 
} draped on ‘the hips. 
Full sleeves, with ' 


> front of the arm. 


Fiag. xiv. — WALKING - DREss, OF PLAID 
The skirt is quite plain in front, 


Sand laid in large plaits at the back. The 


bodice is plain on the shoulders back and 
front, but is gathered at the waist under a 
ribbon sash. The deep collar and ruffle are 
of silk, of a suitable color for the dress. Straw 


» hat, trimmed with surah. 


Fie. xv.—HovusE-Dress, oF DARK- RED 


> SATEEN, figured in black. The skirt is plain. 
> The full bodice has a very broad wrinkled belt 
}of the material, 
> a buckle. 
} with a plaited ruffle of the same. 
> sleeves, put into deep cuffs. 

The skirt has panels of black ° 


which fastens in front with 
The fichu, of the material, is trimmed 
Full loose 


Fig. XVI.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY-AND- 
The skirt is slightly 
The jacket-bodice is double- 
breasted, has wide revers, fastens with good-sized 
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horn buttons, and opens over a simulated vest , pay and Henrietta-cloths are always pop- 
of brown silk or velvet. The cuffs are of the ; ular; they wear well, shed the dust, and are 
velvet. Figured linen collar and habit shirt. } usually trimmed with rows of ribbon around 
Gray felt hat and feather. , the bottom of the skirt. 

FIG. XVII.—TRAVELING-DRESS, oF DARK-BLUE Coat jackets or basques are again coming in 
SERGE, worn over a cream-colored petticoat, which ; favor; these coats are long like tight-fitting 
is finished by three rows of narrow braid or { waists, with the plain skirt set on below the 
machine-stitching. The skirt is shawl-shaped, ; waist, slope away from the throat to show the 
Jong in front, and falls straight at the back, with ; vest, have large square pockets, large square 
a jabot of the serge on one side. The jacket is ; cuffs on the sleeves, and are trimmed with large 
rather loose in front, opens over a cream-colored ; buttons. They may be made of plain material 
vest, and the strap at the back fastens with a { or, if to be worn on more dressy occasions, may 
large pearl button. Black straw toque. be of rich brocade. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—It seems as if dress: Capes and Carricks still remain in favor; they 
were gradually becoming Elizabethan in char- } are too convenient and comfortable to be easily 
acter—above the waist, at least—for the huge } dispensed with. 
hoop is certainly abolished for the present. Cloth jackets are sometimes richly embroidered 
High collars, high sleeves, and long narrow { and are of medium length. 
waists, it is predicted, will be worn during the ; Bows, when worn, are crushed in the Louis XV 
coming winter; though, as the warm weather ; style, and are sometimes of velvet lined with 
continues, the comfortable full round bodices ; satin; they are worn on sleeves, bodices, and on 
are most popular as yet, especially with young } the skirts of dresses. 


people. Even these full waists are often drawn { Bonnets show no change so early in the season ; 
down under a pointed waistband, and are made ; large hats, small toques, sailor-hats, are all fash- 
on a long-waisted tight lining. ;ionable. The small bonnet is only a toque with 


Sleeves are very fussy, all high on the shoul- ; strings on it. Narrow velvet strings are popular. 
ders, and some are finished by a plaited epaulette Feather boas and small feather collars are worn 
almost like a little cape. ‘on cool days. The boas are of ostrich-feathers; 

Gigot or leg-of-mutton sleeves are mostly worn } the collars, which fit closely about the neck, are 
with silk and heavy materials. They are also } of cock’s-feathers. 
made of light materials, though the bishop; Black lace scarfs are also much favored. 
sleeve is generally preferred for these, being : 


fuller both on shoulder and wrist. It is the | SP armies mee Sate vat 9 eet 
gigot sleeve alone, however, that is made of ' ave 
a different material or color from the dress, ; CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


and silk is generally chosen for sleeves for’ Fic. 1—GIRL’s WRAP, OF GRAY FLANNEL, 
woolen and cotton materials, unless the bishop ; plaited into a yoke of dark-blue velvet and 
sleeve is worn, when it is of the same material ; tied about the waist with a ribbon sash. The 
as the dress. } cape, which reaches from the shoulders only, 
Skirts are most simple at present, most orna- ; is plaited into the yoke. Plain sleeves. Wide- 
mentation and fancy being reserved for the } brimmed gray felt hat, trimmed with plaid 
bodices and sleeves. The skirts are made quite } ribbon. 
close-fitting to the figure; many are shaped to } Fic. 11.—Boy’s Suir. The frock is of large 
it by seams in front and on the hips, but little ; gay plaid. The coat is also of plaid, of smaller 
fullness being seen except at the back. Over } size and more quiet colors. It is double-breasted 
these close-fitting skirts, paniers are sometimes { and sacque-shape, back and front. Jockey-cap 
placed, but they only serve to decrease the size } of cloth. 
of the waist. » Fie. 11.—GrRv’s Frock, oF A Rich DaRK 
Many skirts are trimmed around the bottom } PLAID WooLEeN. The bodice is gathered into 
with rows of ribbon or braid, bands of embroid- | a velvet yoke, and a pointed band of velvet is 
ery, or bias bands of silk or velvet. worn at the waist. Velvet cuffs on the loose 
Black dresses of all descriptions continue to } sleeves. Coarse straw hat, trimmed with flowers. 
be popular; black net is worn by “all sorts and! Fic. rv.—Cap FoR A SMALL Boy. If for a 
conditions” of women, and a plain black silk ; young child, to be made of white silk or cash- 
is almost essential to a lady’s wardrobe. Those ’ mere, with two quills as ornaments; if for an 
who tire of the sameness of a plain black silk } older child, a darker color should be employed. 
dress can vary it by having a gown strewn with Red serge and black velvet make a warm frock 
rosebuds, carnations, iris, small bunches of lilac, } for a girl of eight. Rows of velvet trim the 
or single violets scattered over it, corn-flowers, } skirt. The bodice is made separately, with a 





crocuses, or buttercups. These figured silks, } square velvet yoke, full sleeves, and there are 
however, are more frequently worn in com- ‘ runnings of velvet of the waist, and below the 
bination with plain silks. i yoke. 
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SAILING AWAY. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


WINGED by the ev’ning breezes, The trackless, restless ocean 
Out on a summer sea, Rolls wide between us now! 

A white, white sail is sailing, The sails are fading, fading, 
Swiftly away from me. Night’s shadows touch my brow. 


I see my lover standing, Oh! winds, blow soft and whisper 
The light of earth he seems, In tenderest tones to him: 

Looking and bending toward me, “Nor time, nor tide, nor distance, 
Tilumed by landward dreams. Our love shall ever dim.” 




















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER 
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HOUSE-DRESS. BONNET. 





SLEEVES. 
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WALKING-DRESS. MORNING-JACKET. HAT. 
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THE NEGLECTED BEAUTY WALTZ. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 54 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





By J. R. HILTON. 
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THE NEGLECTED BEAUTY WALTZ. 
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VISITING-DRESS. COAT. 








